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Solved—A Long Standing Magazine Problem: 


FORUM 


Regardless 
of size, mag- 
azines can 
now be al. 
phabetically 
arranged 
with an even 


Magazines of different heights are lined up evenly 
on removable steel holders that are adjustable to 
any height between 9” and 16”. Adjustment is ac- 
complished by means of a wing nut at back of 
holder—No tools required. 

Magazines of different widths are accommodated by 
merely moving the holders to one side on rod to 
vary the spaces between holders, 

Insert a new title as you would insert a new book on 
shelf—by moving the others to one side to make 
space, 

More than one issue of a title can be placed on a 
holder. Holders are 1%” deep front to back. 
Magazines in binders can be placed on rack, 

No leaning forward of magazines. This is prevented 


by the backward slope of the holders, 


line at top. 


FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW 


O rd erly— 


attractive— 

cate, period- 

icals on the 

new Lesco 


unit maga- 
zine rack 
make an in- 
viting dis- 
play. 


Label holder at top of each magazine holder. These 
are correct size for standard printed labels. 


Color of finish: Selected quartered oak in light, dark 


golden or any other color of finish required at stock 
price. Steel magazine holders have attractive dark 
brown dull lacquer finish. 

Catalogue No. 1250, First Unit Lesco magazine rack 
with finished ends. Capacity 35 current titles, 5° 
high, 4’ wide, 20%,” deep front to back. 

Additional units ,to be joined to first unit. $30, 00 each 


This rack can be made to order 8 or 9 rows high, 
or to fit any width of space. 


Lesco_ stock unit magazine rack will be sent to 
your library prepaid on approval. 


Mail your order to 


Library Equipment Service Company 


(COCO. 


377 North Fifth Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


Published—Semi- monthly, September to June inclusive; Monthly in July and August—at 62 
West 45th Street, New York. Entered as 2nd class matter June 18, 1879, at the Post Office at 


New York, M.S + under act of March 3, 1879. 


$e a year, tse. a copy. Copyright, 1929. 
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Are you interested in the 


WESTERN MOUNTAINS? 


Membership in the Friends of the Western Mountains 
) ($2. per year) entitles you to receive each year a 
serles of twenty weekly Picture-Letters, each letter 
containing an original newly- taken photograph and a 
| 500-word mimeographed letter describing the photo- 
graph or experiences in that section of the mountains. 


Excellent reference material for your travel collection. 


Send check or write for further information to 


C. Edward Graves, See’y, Friends of the 


Western Mountains, Arcata, Calif. 


| 
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THE EUROPEAN STARLING on 
his WESTWARD WAY (Knicker- 
bocker Press) 
An Asset to the Farmer 
A Singer of Rare Intelligence 
An Historie Bird of Asia and Europe Now 


Crossing North America 
Price $2.00 Publisher, the Author 
Mrs, Marcia B. Bready 


99 Waban Hill Road North, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Free-Lancing for Forty 


Magazines 
By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


A vivid autobiography by an author of many books and 
a thousand published traces the path he 
climbed through news: ork and feature writing, 
and tells in detail how ne found ‘his way into maga- 
zines. Gives names and prices; takes one behind the 
scenes into that mysterious place, Literary Markets 
Not a discussion of literary values nor a treatise on 
English, but an account of a writer in action. This 
book in numerous libraries, including Boston, New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles. In many colleges, headed by Harvard and 


Columbia, 
320 pages. $2. 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
Passaic Park, New Jersey 


Special limited offer, net postpaid, 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


420 E. 149 St, New York City 
Specialists in Library Bindings 
WwW 


Unusual Facilities for Quality and Service. 

Our 30 years’ experience, with the aid of the most 
modern equipment, enables us to execute our work 
with artistic skill and good taste. 

Only the best materials are used by our master crafts- 
men. 


We are admirably adapted to meet the demand for 
modernistic colorful binding at the same time main- 


taining our high standard of quality and durability. 
| Our price list will interest you. 


The Story of the 


Dining Fork 
Belongs to “Americana” in every library. 


“A portrait of local society which no care- 
ful historian of the United States can afford 
to ignore.”—Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, Har- 
vard Law University. 

“The kind of book I like to read—a most 
human story.”—Capt. George Fried, U.S. S. 
America. Price, $4.50. Address, 


JOSEPH T. HARRISON 


111 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“A Library Requisite’’ 


TRANSPARENT ‘SILK CHIF FON” DURABLE 


Public, State and College Libraries preserve 
manuscripts and records with it. Ideal for 


Bookbinders. It’s transparent. It’s durable. 
40 inches wide; 50c per yard. Terms: Net 
10 days, f.o.b. destination. (35 yards to the 


bolt.) Instruction given. 


ALBERT E. OBERFELDER 
307 Fifth Ave. New York City 


| 


Do You Want Do You Need 
a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 

We have desirable { Tell us your needs. 
openings all over | We can supply 


person you require 


for any place on your 
staff. Service free to 


employers. 
Dept. A 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


U. S. All branches 
of library work. 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently searched for and reported 

free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK 

OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments 

of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- 

lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
and Special Libraries 


Correspondent Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Ine. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


Please mention Tur Linrary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


For the College Library 


Budgets, Classification and 
Compensation Plans for 
University and College 
Libraries 

Report of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Classification of 


Library Personnel. Analyzes 
and proposes budgets for eight 
groups of libraries which range 
from an enrollment of 400 stu- 
dents and an expenditure of 
$10,000 annually to an enroll- 
ment of 12,000 students and an 


expenditure of $150,000 annu- 


ally. These are minimum fig- 
ures which are greatly exceeded 
by some of the libraries dis- 
cussed. 

Sets forth qualifications for 
members of the library staff 
and recommends salary sched- 
ules for each grade. Supple- 
ments the Telford report. 75 p. 
Heavy paper, $1.15. 


College and Reference Library 
Yearbook, No. 1 


Contributions by W. W. 
Bishop, Charles H. Brown, Er- 


nest J. Reece, K. D. Metcalf, 
Isabelle Clark and others. Dis- 


cusses the library in the Amer- 


ican college, reviews group 
meetings, reports college \ibra- 


ry news, notes and progress. 


Records gifts to university, col- 
lege and reference libraries for 


1927-28. Contains a supple- 
ment to the Bibliography of 
American College Library Ad- 
ministration by Dorothy A. 
Plum. 

Eight statistical tables are 
appended and plans for five re- 
cent important buildings are 
folded into a pocket in back 
cover. Contains a directory of 
more than 2,000 librarians in 
university, college and refer- 
ence libraries. Index. 133 p. 


Cloth $2.50. 


Guide to Reference Books, Fifth Edition 
Revised and enlarged. Two thousand copies al- 


ready in use. 382 p. 


edition, $4.50. 


Cloth, $4.00; interleaved 


American Library Association 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE LIBRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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These are CROFTS books 
q Selected titles from publications in many fields of interest to librarians. 
4 
' | History — Government, ete. 
i | A Short History of Civilization. By Lynn Europe Since 1914. By F. L. Benns, A graphic 
i { Thorndike. 619 pp., ill. $5.00 account of events and political-social forces in 
; A sound and readable world-history by an post-war Europe, to date. \ Preparing.) 
3 historian of note; fully illustrated. The Art of History. By J. B. Black. 188 
4340 significant study of the work of Voltaire. 
The Constitution of the United States. By The Factors of Social Evolution. By Theodore 
BR. M. and C. G. Haines. 326 pp. $2.00 de Laguna, 362 pp. $3.00 
Dramatie Arts 
Acting—A Book for the Beginner. By A. Craj- A Book of Dramatic Costume. By C. M. Wise 
ton and J. Royer. 318 pp. $2.25 and Edith Dabney, (Preparing. $3.00 
Detailed illustrations and much practical in- 
The Process of Play Production. By A. os formation covering design. materials, and con- 
ton and J. Royer. 314 pp. $2.25 struction, make this the first: comprehensive 
Two sound books of proven success in Little and usable costume manual for theatre work- 
Theatre and other amateur groups. ers al a moderate price. 
Literature — Language 
What to Read. By T. H. English and Willard Readings in European Literature. By G. FE. 
B. Pope. 173 pp. $1.10 SeBovar and R, F, Brosius, Editors, 876 pp. 
Five hundred titles from the best world $4.50 
literature, with descriptions and reading lists. “Selections from Europe 
A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By yp ‘the 
G. Howe and G. A. Harrer. 301 pp., $1.50 clusion of material not easily available else- 
A compact dictionary covering all Greek and where, te 
ences to art and literature. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
A Shakespeare Handbook. By R. M. Alden. English Spelling: Its Rules and Reasons. 
PP- ss By W. A. Craigie. pp. S110 
A Chaucer Handbook. By R. D. French, 394 . 
; $2.00 Poetry of the English Renaissance, 1509- 
A Milton Handbook. By J. H. Hanford. 304 1660. J. W. Hebel and HH. Ef. Hudson, Fa- 
$1.50 itors. 1068 pp.. $5.00 
Philosophy — Art 
5; Greek Ideas as the Basis of Modern Life. By The Spirit and Substance of Art; An Intro- 
J. M. Warbeke. (Ready in October.) duction to Aesthetics. Flaccus. 432 
pp. $5.00. 
| Business — Economies 
; Wills. By G. T. Stephenson. 327 pp., $3.00 Living Trusts; Including Life Insurance 
A non-technical, practical guide for the lay- Trusts. By G. T. Stephenson, 431 pp., $3.75 
man and his lawyer covering the many prob- Introduction to Money and Credit. By J. D. 
} lems involved in the making of a will. Magee. 467 pp. $3.50 
t [ These are representative books. Complete lists and information on request.| 
F. S. CROFTS & Co. 
41 Union Square, West New York City 
Please mention Tre Liprary JoURNAL in answering advertisements 
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A 45 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 


INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving 
_ such excellent service and selling books at such liberal discounts 


&S that many of the largest Public, School and College Libraries in 
the country have been buying their books from us. To have 
—— | kept many of our patrons for 45 years is a record which speaks 
more eloquently for our service than any words of glowing self-praise 
we might be tempted to write. 


Send us a trial order for your miscellaneous requirements 
and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our Free 68 Page Bargain Book Catalog 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -: YORK, N. Y. 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 


SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Speciaity 


Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


Please mention THE LiprarRy JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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MODERN AIRCRAFT | 
Design, Construction, Operation and Repair. 

By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 

Describes fully all latest developments in newest planes and engines used in recent trans-oceanic 7 
flights. Just what every Student of flying needs. Covers every phase of Aeronautical Science. The 

Standard Book on Aviation. Adapted and used in over 200 Schools and Colleges. $55 large octavo pages. ‘ 

Over 500 illustrations. Price $5.00. 

EVERYBODY’S AVIATION GUIDE 

By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 

Suitable for beginners, young people, students of flying, ete.,. who want something non-technica) to ; 
teach them the control systems and methods of flying all types of land and sea flying machines. 256 

pages, 140 illustrations. Price $2.00. i 

A BC OF AVIATION 

By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE ; 

It shows in detail the different parts of an airplane, what they are ‘ 


Describes how an airplane flies. 
and what they do. Describes all types of airplanes and how they differ in construction. It includes a 


complete dictionary of aviation _terms and clear drawings of leading airplanes. The reader will find 
simple instructions for unpacking, setting up and rigging airplanes. 150 illustrations, 160 pages. 


Price 


MODERN AVIATION ENGINES 


Design, Construction, Installation, Repair 


By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 


These volumes contain forty-six chapters describing the various leading American, English, French, 
German and Italian aeronautical engines. The text considers all principles of operation, elementary 
thermo-dynamics, design and construction of all engine parts and their relation in the assembly. It 
tells why certain constructions are favored and shows by simple diagrams, charts and distinctive lettered 


photographs, specially made for this work, why airplane engines work as they do, how they are installed, 
serviced, repaired and operated in flight. In Two Volumes—Each volume contains more than 1000 pages, 


and 500 engravings. Price $9.00 Net or Volumes Sold Separately at $5.00 Each. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION AND METEOROLOGY 
By CAPT. LEWIS A, YANCEY 


Navigator of “Pathfinder” with Roger Q. Williams, Pilot, Old Orchard, Me.., to 
Rome, July 10, 1929 


A new and indispensable bock for those preparing for transport pilot examinations and for school 
and home study, written by a practical navigator with more than 15 years’ experience and an un- 
limited master mariner’s license, to help the average man and give him a good working knowledge of 
the elements of navigation and meteorology, and does not call for a technical education on the part of 
the reader. 350 pages. 102 illustrations and colored plates. Contains numerous solved problems and 


examples for practice. Price $4.00. 


Other New Books 
THE NEW FORD MODEL “A” CAR 


Its Construction, Operation and Repair 
By VICTOR W. PAGE, M. E. 


Author of “The Modern Gasoline Automobile,” etc., etc., etc. 
An Invaluable Treatise for Ford Owners, Drivers and All Interested in Repair 
and Maintenance of the new Model A Ford Car. 


545 pages. 251 specially posed engravings. Price $2.00 


A BC OF TELEVISION OR SEEING BY RADIO 
By RAYMOND FRANCIS YATES 
210 octavo pages. Fully illustrated. Price $3.00. 


The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co. 
2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention THe LiprAry JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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SEP 


Built Exhibition Cases 


They Teach 
They Beautify 
They Protect 


Scientifically 
Constructed 
to Your 
Required 
Dimensions 


A. N. Russell & 


Sons Co. 
Ilion, N. Y. 


Mail your requirements—Ask for prices 


— 


THE PUTNAM 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York London 
2 West 45th Street, just west of 5th Ave. 24 Bedford Street, Strand 


Librarians* Agree 


that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


* “The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to 
the good service which you have been giving us.” 


“Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelves 
many of the new books before our clients have read about them in 
the Saturday Review! I should feel helpless if I could not depend on 


PUTNAMS 


Please mention THE LipRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


“NAMES UPON REQUEST 
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The Book of the Year 
in Real Estate 


Annals of 
Real Estate Practice 


To come from the 
press in November 


More than 1000 pages 
More than 100 chapters 


Bound in heavy Buckram 


Covering every phase of the real estate field, including: 


Appraising Advertising 

Financing Selling 

Management Taxation 

Co-operative Apartments Farm Lands 

Building Subdividing 

Mortgages Industrial Property 
The contents of this book were outlined in advance by Special Committees 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. These Committees 
then selected authors and invited them to prepare the chapters for the book. 


The book is practical, up-to-the-minute, and authoritative—an excellent 
reference and text book. 

Annals of Real Estate Practice is published for distribution to Realtors and 
only a limited edition will be printed. But since there is a demand for copies 
from schools and libraries, advance orders from such institutions will be 
accepted. 


Regular Price, $10.00 
Price to Schools and Libraries on advance orders $7.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS 
310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ow ~ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please mention Tue Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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“The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly” 


USICALOURIER 


Weekly Review o Worlds Music 


Do not fail to include the MUSICAL 
COURIER in your list for the ensuing 
year. It is the one musical periodical that 
deserves a place on your library table. 


Each issue contains reviews of the Opera, 
news of local and foreign musical activities 
and other features of interest to Music 
Lovers, Teachers, Students, Musicians and 


others. 


Published since 1880. Every Saturday. 
; $5.00 per Annum. 


: Sample copy on request. 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY 
113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The American 
Landscape Architect 


The only publication in 
America popularizing 
landscape design, as ap- 
plied to country estates, 
golf courses, parks, ceme- 
teries, gardens. Now in 
Vol. 1, No. 2. 

Profusely illustrated, size 
934 x 1234, representing the 
finest printing in the coun- 
try. De Luxe throughout. 
$5.00 per year; 3 years for 
$12.00. 


The American 


Landscape Architect 
‘608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Iil. 


TO LIBRARIANS 


Radio “World was the _ first 
national Radio weekly, and to- - 
day, nearly eight years after 
the first issue was published, 
it still is covering the latest 
developments in the art, science 
and entertainment of radio. 


Radio World is a service publi- 
cation, and those of your pat- 
rons who are interested in radio 
will surely thank you for hav- 
ing it on file. 


$6. a year (52 issues); $3. six 
months; $1.50 three months. 
l5e. a copy. Sample copies 
gladly furnished. 


RADIO WORLD 


145 W. 45th St., New York City 


FINLAND— 


The Republic Farthest North 
By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


NE of the few sources of information 
on Finland and Finnish life which will 
invite the interest of many American readers. 


“In its sweep of the country and its in- 
terpretation of the people the book is 
a miracle of completeness . . . providing a 
real story for those who admire the 
heroic struggle for nationality of a 
small but vigorous race.”—Robert Mc- 
Bride, Editor of Travel. 


“... and it is far more interesting and 
satisfactory than the ordinary superficial 
travel book.”—The New York Times. 


$2.50 
220 pages 


The Ohio State University Press 
Columbus Ohio 


Please mention THe Liprary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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— THE LIBRARY JOURNAL ~ 


Published by R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 West 45th Street, New York 
25 cents single copy. Five dollars a year. 


R. R. Bowker, Editor BErTINE E. WEsTON, Managing Editor 
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THE LIBRARY IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL, by Edith A. Lathrop. 737 

ESSENTIALS IN TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP, by Edith é. Cook 

THE LIBRARIAN AND THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, by Joseph S. Butterweck ie 

THE HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY LIBRARY, by Ralph E. Dunbar 

COLLEGE LIBRARY BUDGETS IN THE SOU TH, 1927-1928, by Lucy E. . Fay ‘and 
Lydia M. Gooding . . 

KEEPING UP WITH CAMPUS EV ENTS, ‘by " Gertrude M. Suess 

EDITORIAL FORUM . 

SCHOOL LIBRARY NOTES. . . 

THE FIRST WORLD LIBRARY CONGRESS, by Theodore W esley Koch 

BOOK NEWS .. . 

MOTION PICTURES BASED ON + ITER. ATU RE 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS : 

IN THE LIBRARY WORLD . 

AMONG LIBRARIANS : 

THE OPEN ROUND TABLE . ; 

OPPORTUNITIES . 

THE CALENDAR . . 

FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Forthcoming Issues of 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


* October first will be devoted to publicity problems with special articles by libra- 
rians in the field. One important article, “Librarians All,” will be by Mrs. Daves 
Rossell, who has recently gone from the Publicity Department of the Albany Pub- 
lic Library to A.L.A. as Editor of the Bulletin. 


& The October fifteenth issue will be a general number with important articles 
by James Geddes, Boston University, and Henry B. Van Hoesen, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Mr. Geddes discusses Foreign Language Dictionaries and Mr. Van 
Hoesen the problem of Best-Books Lists. 


“% Two new features will start soon. A page will be devoted in each issue to 
biographies of librarian authors and will also include authors who have been 
librarians. With members of our profession more and more frequently becoming 
authors it behooves us to know about them. A second feature will be a Ques- 
tions and Answers column started at the request of a subscriber. This column 
will be open for questions pertaining to library work. 


“ Our advertisements are for your service. We trust you always read them and 
make use of them in purchasing. 


B. E. W. 


Please mention THE LIBRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


for Your Books 


WHEN you specify bindings of beautiful, 
sturdy “du Pont Fabrikoid” for your 

library books, you are taking out insurance on 

their lives, 

For this strong, durable binding material guar- 


antees you protection from the rough, careless 
treatment to which books are always subjected. 


It also assures permanent beauty for the vol- 
wes because it is washable, And, in addition, 
it has many other qualities that preserve books 
and make them good for season after season 
of service. 

An occasional application of soap and water 
removes from FABRIKOID ink stains, finger- 
prints and smudges, restoring its original 


beauty. 


FABRIKOID its scuft-proof, too—built for 
strenuous service. It contains no filler to fall 
out. Vermin and insects will not attack it. 
Changing climatic conditions have no effect 
upon it. 


You accomplish two important things imme- 
diately when you sav “du Pont FABRIKOID 
bindings” to your binder. You insure the 
books for years of service, thereby postponing 
further rebinding charges indefinitely. And 
you equip your library with cleaner, more at- 
tractive books which materially increase the 
number of lendings. Try du Pont FABRI- 
KOID—when next you send books to be 
rebound. 


al DU PONT 
ABRIKO! 


AEG US PATOIF 


Library FABRIKOID 


E L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., FABRIKOID DIVISION, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Canadian subscribers address: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 


Please mention THe LipraAry JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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The Library in the Small High School 
By Edith A. Lathrop, 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Tice after I was graduated from the Univer- 
sity I was for a time a teacher in a high school 


with an enrollment of approximately 250 
pupils. The building in which this high school 
was housed was new and, at that time, it was 
one of the most up-to-date high school build- 
ings in the State in which it is located. It con- 
tained, in addition to classrooms, an assembly 
hall, a gymnasium, laboratories for instruction 
in natural and physical sciences, special rooms 
for classes in cooking and sewing, and shops 
for manual training. In one corner of the 
principal’s office was a bookcase which held 
the school’s library. The books in this library 
were supplemented by books from a small pub- 
lic library. The school was accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and its library facilities met 
the library standards of the Association at that 
time. 

Last fall I visited a high school with about 
250 pupils. The building in which this high 
school is housed is new. It contains classrooms, 
an auditorium, a gymnasium, and laboratories 
for instruction in science, household arts, and 
industrial courses. In the center of the build- 
ing is a large, well-lighted room, one side of 
which opens into the study hall of the junior 
department of the high school and the other 
into the study hall of the senior department. 
This room contains the school’s library. It is 
equipped with book shelves, card catalogs, li- 
brarian’s desk and chair, students’ chairs and 
tables, books and periodicals. A trained libra- 
rian is in charge of the room. The resources of 
the school’s library are supplemented by those 
of the county department of a city library. The 
school is accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


Address given before the Schoo) Libraries Section 
of the American Library Association, May 16, 1929. 
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and its library facilities meet the present library 
standards of the Association. 

The library facilities of the schools just de- 
scribed show the contrast between the library 
standards for high schools of 20 years ago and 
those of the present. Then, and for some years 
Jater, library facilities for high schools were 
considered adequate if, in addition to such 
reference books as encyclopedias and diction- 
aries, there were sufficient books to meet the 
needs for collateral readings in the history and 
English courses. Now, rooms for libraries are 
as necessary as rooms for laboratories, audito- 
riums and gymnasiums; and librarians are as 
important as teachers. Today, the library is 
the very heart of the school, pulsating not only 
with the activities of every classroom and every 
laboratory, but also with the extra-curricular 
activities of the school. What goes on in the 
library is an index to the potency of the school. 
J. H. Finley once said that if he had a limited 
time to visit a school, he would ask to be per- 
mitted to sit in the library for that period of 
time, for this would give him the best clue to 
the efficiency of the school. 

Extent of Problem.—tIn order to know the 
extent of the library problem in the small high 
school, it is necessary, first of all, to agree upon 
what is meant by a small high school. For the 
purpose of arriving at library standards for 
high schools of various sizes, two of the re- 
gional accrediting associations—the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States— 
have classified high schools into groups accord- 
ing to the number of pupils enrolled. The 
lowest group in the former association’s classi- 
fication comprises schools with enrollments be- 
low 250; the latter, 100 or less. 

Since we have statistics showing the number 
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of high schools with enrollments of 250 and 
below, suppose, for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, we consider such high schools as small 
high schools. What, then, is the extent of our 
problem? [n 1926 (latest available data) 14,- 
875 of the 18,157 public high schools reporting 
to the United States Bureau of Education had 
enrollments of 250 and below. This was ap- 
proximately 82 per cent of the entire number, 
but the enrollments of only a small percentage 
of the high schools of this group reach 250. 
Of the 14,875 high schools with enrollments of 
250 or less, 10,997, or approximately 74 per 
cent, have enrollments of 100 or fewer; 0,189, 
or approximately 42 per cent, have enrollments 
of 50 and below. Thus, while 250 is the upper 
limit of the enrollment for the small high 
schools, nearly three-fourths of such high 
schools have enrollments of 100 or fewer. 
Usually high schools with enrollments of 50 
or less are not members of any of the regional 
accrediting associations because of inalility to 
meet the standards of the associations. 

Studies of small high schools show that in 
many instances the types of buildings, equip- 
ment, teaching staff, and curricula are far be- 
low those found in large high schools. Many 
smal) high schools have tried to keep pace with 
the large high schools by providing educational 
makeshiits in the form of buildings, equipment, 
and enlarged curricula. And now comes the 
demand for a greatly enlarged library service 
at a time when many of the school districts 
supporting small high schools are already over- 
burdened with debts and taxes. Further, many 
smail high schools can not rely upon the ser- 
vices of public libraries, for they are frequently 
located in places either without public libraries 
or with libraries whose resources are limited. 

In the light of these facts the library problem 
of the small high school concerns itself with the 
majority of the high schools of the United 
States, with many high schools that are ineffi- 
cient, with many that are financially im- 
poverished, and with many located in places 
without, or with inadequate public library ser- 
vice. These are the high schools attended 
largely by the children living in the rural areas 
of the country—the children who, for the most 
part, do not have educational opportunities 
equal to those enjoyed by children living in 
urban centers. 

Library Standards.—What are the library 
standards for the small high school? While 
there are as many standards as there are State 
and regional accrediting agencies, there is a 
general agreement on two points: (1) That 
there should be a library in the school ; and (2) 
That the library should be in charge of a_per- 
son with at least some library training. Since 
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we have used the classifications of two region.’ 
accrediting associations—the North Centra! 
and the Southern—as bases for determinin. 
the extent of the library problem of the sina’! 
high school, let us examine the library stand 
ards that these two associations have set 1), 
for such a school. The standards of these as. 
sociations relate principally to housing an! 
equipment, books and other publications, the 
librarian, instruction in the use of the library, 
appropriations, and State supervision. Bot) 
associations say that the library should occupy 
either a separate room or one end of the study 
hall; that the equipment should consist of book 
shelves, catalog cases, tables, students’ chairs, 
librarians’ desks and chairs, magazine racks. 
and bulletin boards. 

The North Central Association says that the 
hook collection should approximate six books 
per pupil; the Southern Association, 500 books 
for schools of enrollments of 100 or less. Each 
association emphasizes the need of well hal- 
anced book collections, including books for 
ready reference, for classroom assignments. 
and for recreational reading. The necessity for 
magazines and newspapers is pointed out hy 
hoth associations. The Southern Association 
specifies a minimum of two newspapers and 
5 to 10 periodicals for schools with enrollments 
of 100 or fewer. 

The North Centra) Association says that if 
it is not possible to employ a full-time librarian 
who is a college graduate and who has com- 
pleted at least one vear in an accredited library 
school, a part-time librarian should be em- 
ploved. This part-time librarian should be a 
college graduate and in addition should have 
completed an accredited library science cur- 
riculum of at least 16 semester hours. She 
should divide her time between the school and 
the public library or between school library 
work and teaching, and devote at least half oi 
ach school day to school library service. ‘The 
Southern Association says that schools of 100 
or fewer pupils should employ teacher-libra- 
rians with at least six weeks’ training in library 
science. The North Central Association outlines 
plans for courses of instruction on the use of 
the library. These plans include, among other 
things, lessons relating to the use of books as 
tools, books as means of determining vocations. 
and hooks as sources of recreation, amusement, 
and inspiration. Both associations set as the 
minimum annual appropriation for books and 
periodicals $1 per student enrolled. The North 
Central Association says that librarians’ salaries 
should equal amounts paid teachers with equiv- 
alent professional training and experience. 
The North Central Association recommends 4 
State supervisor of public-school libraries. 
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How Schools Measure Up to Standards.— 
Having outlined the library standards for small 
high schools adopted by two Tegional high 


school accrediting agencies, it is desirable to 
know to what extent library facilities of such 
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as to quarters, books, librarians, and that the 


funds available are insufficient to provide bet- 
ter facilities. The recent library report of high 


schools belonging to the North Central Asso- 
Secondary 


ciation of Colleges and Schools 


The Library is the Index to the School. Central High School Library, Philadet- 
phia, Pa. 


high schools measure up to the standards out- 
lined. Naturally, we turn to the findings ot 
library and educational surveys for an answer. 
It is encouraging that we have a few school 
library surveys to which we can turn. Such 
surveys have been scarce in the past. It is also 
encouraging to find that educational surveys 
are giving more space to a discussion of the 
library facilities of the schools surveyed than 
formerly. 

Reports of library surveys of high schools 
helonging to the North Central Association of 
( colleges and Secondary Schools, of two coun- 
ties in Michigan, and of educational surveys in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and of 131 rural junior high schools lo- 
cated in 30 States, show that the library facili- 
ties of small high schools are usually inadequate 


states that the worst thing about the high school 
library service today is the fact that pupils are 
not using the libraries for the pleasure of read- 
ing. The big schools, it says, made a better 
showing than the small ones on all of the 59 
items on the score card used in checking the 
efficiency of the libraries, except library space 
per pupil and volumes per pupil. 

Library survevs in Barry and Jackson Coun- 
ties, Michigan, showed that the library facilities 
were limited. In Barry County the book col- 
lections in each of the 10 grade schools visited 
numbered about 175 volumes. ‘The surveyor 
says that of all the collections seen in the county 
these were the least adequi ite for the needs of 
the respective schools. In Jackson County the 
hook collections in the high schools visited were 
considerably larger than those in Barry County, 
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but the collections failed to meet the needs of 
the schools because of a lack of new and live 
material. 

A study of the educational facilities of 12 
Cape towns in Massachusetts states that the 
number of library books was less than 200 for 
each of the 10 high schools studied, except one, 
and that the majority of the books were not 
suited to the needs of the schools. Not a single 
school had a library room. Five of the 10 high 
schools made use of public libraries. 

Spaulding, in his study of small junior high 
schools in Massachusetts, says that though a 
few schools had made arrangements by which 
pupils might visit the town libraries in school 
hours, only two had libraries in the school 
buildings. Of these two, one consisted of a 
well planned library room almost without 
books ; and the other, a few shelves of volunies, 
borrowed from the local public library, in a 
corner of the principal's office. 

The New York State survey reports that the 
library equipment of rural high schools was but 
little more than half what it should be if pupils 
in such schools were to have opportunities 
commensurate with those of pupils in city high 
schools in the phases of work dependent upon 
libraries. 

Rufi’s study of five small high schools in 
Pennsylvania shows that responsibility for 
raising funds for libraries rests almost wholly 
upon principals and teachers. During a period 
of 24 consecutive months these five high schools 
spent $95.56 on libraries. In three of the five 
high schools the number of books fell far short 
of the number set up as a desirable minimum 
for such schools. None of the libraries in the 
schools had attractive,..well lighted or conve- 
nient quarters. 

The Virginia State survey has given much 
more space to the library situation than most 
State educational surveys. This is probably 
due to the fact that it is one of the latest of the 
surveys (published in 1928). In discussing the 
library situation of high schools, it says that 
the surveyor on his rounds of inspection not 
infrequently found the library room to consist 
of a dingy little side room or a hole in the wall, 
with the door locked. Why the door should 
have been kept locked was something of a 
mystery, since often the library was so small 
that it would not have been noticed. In numer- 
ous instances the books that were on the shelves 
were so old, worn, or ill adapted to school needs 
that none but an antiquarian or junk dealer 
would have had much use for them. Often 
there was no money with which to buy books. 
Yet the State of Virginia will appropriate $10 
per school for libraries, provided the local dis- 
trict contributes $15, and an additional $15 is 
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secured in some private way. But few schools. 
particularly in rural districts, take advantage of 
this opportunity. It was rare to find a trained 
librarian in the small high school. It was cus- 
tomary for a teacher to assume charge of the 
supervision of library books and delegate the 
active work of the library to pupils. On the 
whole, the libraries were not developing reai- 
ing habits in the pupils. But this was not to he 
wondered at, since well chosen books were so 
limited. But few high schools—even among 
the middle-sized ones—furnished an adequate 
supply of current magazines and newspapers. 

A recent study entitled “The Rural Junior 
High School,” published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, gives data regarding |; 
brary facilities of 131 rural junior high schoo!. 
located in 30 States. In was found in this 
study that most of the library rooms had in- 
sufficient floor space—50 per cent were with 
out tables ; that slightly more than 40 per cent 
of the libraries had. fewer than 1,000 books: 
and that only 26 of the 131 schools (less than 
20 per cent) had full-time librarians. 

Improvement of Present Library Facilities. 
—The data just presented are extensive 
enough, both as to subject matter and territory 
represented, to warrant the assertion that bet- 
ter library facilities are necessary for many 
small high schools if the teaching in such high 
schools is to be in harmony with the concep- 
tions of modern educational philosophy. Put 
how can the small high school improve its |i- 
brary conditions ? The answer is, through cam- 
paigns emphasizing the need for libraries, 
through the employment of better trained 
teachers, through library surveys, through pro- 
vision for libraries in school budgets, through 
the use of public libraries and through con- 
structive legislation. 

Many high school administrators are appar- 
ently unaware of the iniportance of the library 
as a factor in secondary education. This is 
shown by the fact that nearly one-half of the 
principals whose high schools belong to the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools failed to reply to the ques- 
tionnaire used in the Association’s recent 
library study. State-wide school library cam- 
paigns are needed in order to arouse the inter- 
est of school administrators and teachers in 
the improvement of library facilities for 
schools. In such campaigns topics pertaining 
to school libraries should be given places on the 
programs of educational meetings. At such 
meetings round table discussions of library 
problems between State high school supervisors 
and principals and teachers of small high 
schools would do much to arouse an interest in 
libraries for such schools. The educational 
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press is another effective means through which 
the needs of libraries for small high schools 
can be given publicity. Educational surveys 
show that in training, experience, tenure, sal- 
aries, and quality of instruction the teaching 
staffs of small high schools usually fall far be- 
low those of large high schools. A more effi- 
cient teaching staff will do much to create a 
demand for better libraries in small high 
schools. 

Library surveys offer the most scientific way 
of determining how improvements in school 
library facilities can be brought about. Such 
surveys should show the present library facili- 
ties of schools, the library standards that should 
obtain, and the steps that are necessary to meet 
the desired standards. Since the library is an 
integral part of the school, money for its sup- 
port should be provided by the school district 
in the same way that money for other necessi- 
ties is provided. It is customary for some 
small high schools to depend upon the funds 
received from public entertainments and gifts 
for the support of their libraries. In some 
localities parent-teacher associations spend a 
considerable portion of their energy in raising 
money for school libraries. While it is better 
to use these means to provide funds for li- 
braries than to go without them, the methods 
are unsatisfactory. They can not be depended 
upon, and they reduce the library to an “object 
of charity’—thus depriving it of the dignity 
and importance that it should assume in the 
school system. School districts whose financial 
resources are too limited to provide adequate 
high school advantages should enlarge their 
taxing units through consolidation with other 
districts. 

The library facilities of small high schools 
are very materially increased when such high 
schools make use of efficient public libraries. 
This is demonstrated by the use made by 
schools of town libraries in the New England 
States and of county libraries in California 
and other States. A small tax levy on an en- 
tire county enables the county, through an ade- 
quate system of branches, stations, book trucks, 
and mail service, to place at the disposal of 
every school in the county not only library 
hooks but the supervision of a well trained 
library staff. In California it is customary for 
school districts to pool their school library 
funds with county library funds in exchange 
for services. This enables school districts to 
receive returns many times in excess of what 
they would receive if the library funds 
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were expended by the individual districts. 

But high schools can not depend wholly upon 
itinerant library books. They must have per- 
manent collections of reference and other 
books. The demands in this respect of two 
regional accrediting associations have been 
mentioned. More and more, State accrediting 
agencies are requiring standard or approved 
high schools to have collections of books equal 
to or in excess of those required by regional 
accrediting agencies. For example, the depart- 
ment of public instruction of Indiana requires 
high schools with enrollments of 200 or fewer 
students to have libraries with at least a sufh- 
cient number of books to amount to 10 volumes 
per pupil. As library standards become higher 
small high schools must depend more and more 
upon the help of public libraries. Through the 
cooperation of public libraries and schools it is 
possible to place in small high schools for the 
entire school terms sufficient books to meet the 
library standards of accrediting agencies. Miss 
Askew, the State librarian of New Jersey, savs 
that the small high schools in New Jersey are 
building up library service through coopera- 
tion with county libraries. The county library 
boards, she says, furnish books, reference ma- 
terial of all kinds, and trained supervision, and 
local boards of education, school librarians and 
quarters for the library books. 

Legislation that insures adequate financial 
support for school libraries, the employment of 
librarians, and State supervision of school li- 
braries is recommended by educationists and 
librarians as the most satisfactory wav of per- 
manently improving the library facilities of 
small high schools. The laws of 14 States re- 
quire State, county, or local district financial 
support for school libraries. In 14 other States 
the statutes require State and county support 
only to supplement funds raised locally. Only 
six States require by law training and certifica- 
tion for public school librarians. Only eight 
States employ school library supervisors. 

The forthcoming study of the secondary 
schools of the United States, which is to be 
made by the Bureau of Education, will be the 
most extensive study that has ever been made 
on the subject. It should assemble a greater 
number of facts relating to the library problem 
of the small high school than have heretofore 
been available. These facts should furnish the 
most intelligent basis that we have vet had 
upon which to recommend legislation that will 
make possible adequate library facilities for 
boys and girls attending small high schools. 


“T believe that there ought to be a fine school library in every school building. It ought to 


be open all day and all evening. It should be a beautiful, quiet, restful room of gracious hospt- 


tality, for the wise men and women of the world dwell there.’—Angelo Patri. 
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Essentials in Training for School Librarianship 
By Edith L. Cook 


School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 


Tratnixe for any kind of work presupposes 
an end in view and a knowledge of the scope 
of the field for which preparation is to be made. 
It implies a coordination of courses for the 
purpose of unifying and strengthening such 
preparation so that the person whom we finally 
call “trained” may be able to relate his knowl- 
edge and ability to the work which is to be 
done. 

The young woman who intends to fit herself 
for the work of a school librarian knows that 
her field is definitely that of the school; that 
education will be at the root of all she under- 
takes; that her clientéle will be almost entirely 
teachers and pupils. 

What kind of training should be required of 
such a person? Shall we take our point of view 
from the school itself and endeavor to adapt 
the training to the immediate need? Or is it 
possible to bring to the school a larger point 
of view, richer in content and adapted in a 
broader way to the development of book in- 
terests which will apply not alone to the im- 
mediate present nor to the environment of a 
particular school ? 

The question seems to resolve itself into two 
phases of slightly varying import, to hinge 
upon two points of view. On the one hand 
there is pressure brought to bear on a curricu- 
lum patterned closely after that of the teacher 
with the addition of a few technical and book 
courses, which are limited in nature and con- 
tent but admittedly necessary to the operation 
of a school library. 

On the other hand, we find a curriculum 
which stresses library technique, book selection 
and certain cultural courses which give as we 
might say the “proper feeling” for books. 

The difficulty at the present time seems to be 
that supporters of these divergent points of 
view hesitate to consider the question of train- 
ing from any point of view other than their 
own. What we ought to do is to study the 
situation in its entirety regardless of pressure 
brought to bear from those who would stress 
the educational side rather than that of library 
technique or vice versa. 

From the Point of View of the Library School 
Administrator 


First of all, what is the work of the school 
librarian? How does it differ from that of the 


Address given before the School Libraries Section of the 
American Library ? 
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teacher? How does it differ from that of a 
public librarian? What are the points common 
to these three vocations ? 

In any one of half a dozen sources may he 
found listed the items which make up the daily 
round of duties of the school librarian. Apart 
from these mechanical duties, however, which: 
involve also the use of books to supplement 
classroom studies and instruction in the use 
of books, is there not a deeper purpose in justi- 
fication of the school librarian ? 

Is it not true that the school librarian must 
continually keep in mind her responsibility for 
training young people in library usage, not onl) 
for the present and in its application to the 
school library, but for the future and for the 
broader uses suggested by the public library or 
neighborhood branch? 

Again, how does this work differ from that 
of the teacher? Does not the difference lic 
chiefly in the less formal nature of the libra- 
rian’s work? The bounds of the curriculum 
determine largely the amount of free play al- 
lowed the teacher in the course to be covered. 
The necessity of covering a given assignment 
in a specified field restricts the range of sul- 
ject. On the other hand, we find the schoo! 
librarian not only familiar with the book ma- 
terial of both past and present but with an eye 
on the new books which come in a_ steady 
stream from the publishers—continually on the 
alert to fit the book to the need. 

How does the work of the school librarian 
differ from that of the public librarian? Does 
not the difference lie in the fact that the schoo! 
librarian works almost exclusively with teach- 
ers and pupils, that a predetermined course of 
study is in progress, and that the school, to a 
certain extent, determines the work of the 
library ? 

I believe it is this last point which is the 
crux of the whole discussion of library train- 
ing. We admit that the school library is pri- 
marily for the use of the school, yet we are not 
agreed as to the relative functions of schoo! 
and library, and we assume cross-purposes. 
Should we not rather assume that the schoo! 
and library as institutions have a single aim, 
and that each supplements the other in the 
schocl library? The school librarian, the teach- 
er, the public librarian—all are working with 
a common purpose; each is striving to educate 
through the medium of books and_ personal 
counsel. 
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What, then, of the training necessary for a 
school librarian? What attitude should be as- 
sumed by the Library School which under- 
takes to train young women for the school 
library? What may the prospective student 
reasonably expect will be the most suitable 
training? Let us consider the question briefly 
from these two points of view. 

First of all, from the Library School point 
of view, let us examine one course of study as 
a basis. If one were to list the preferred sub- 
jects as indicated in library school catalogs and 
formulated in the “Standards and Curricula in 
School Librarianship” of the American Library 
Association, the following subjects are essen- 
tial: Book Selection and allied topics, Cata- 
loging, Classification, Children’s Literature, 
Story-Telling, History and Administration of 
Libraries, Library Work with Children, 
Methods of Teaching the Use of the Library, 
Reference and Bibliography, and finally, “The 
place, function, administration and opportunity 
of the library in the modern school.” Add to 
this, organized field work in libraries and we 
furnish a broad background of training for the 
school librarian. 

However, it still lacks essentials which would 
commend it in its entirety to the school-minded 
person. What readjustments can be made or 
what alternatives offered which will make such 
a course unified and better adapted to school 
libraries of all kinds? 

May we not suggest the following: That 
provision be made for survey courses in Edu- 
cation, and for Psychology as it applies to the 
child and to the adolescent; also that oppor- 
tunity be given the student to choose between 
book courses and field work in their applica- 
tion to the Elementary Grades or High School 
respectively. 

One hardly needs a reminder that schools are 
growing at a tremendous rate, and that the 
Elementary School and the High School pro- 
vide two highly specialized and widely varying 
types of school library field. The locality which 
still houses both groups in one building is fast 
disappearing. In some towns one library pro- 
vides service for both types of school; but the 


curriculum of each school is making it neces- 


sary for a book collection of one kind for the 
Elementary School and of another kind for the 
High School. In this present discussion we 
are not concerned with the distinctions between 
the two stages of High School, the Junior and 
Senior High School respectively. 

Many of the students in Library Schools 
will already have had college courses in some 
phase of education and general psychology. 
The courses to be given in the Library School 
nay reasonably assume this preparation and 
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build up its survey courses with their practical 
application in mind. In any case, Library 
School graduates who have specialized in a 
School Library course should not presume to 
undertake work in the field of a School Library 
without being informed as to modern educa- 
tional methods and practices, and ability to un- 
derstand how to work with pupils and teachers. 


From the Point of View of the Library School 
Student 


And now from the point of view of the 
prospective student: What kind of training is 
most suitable in preparation for work in a 
school library? The choice can hardly be left 
to the student for she cannot anticipate what 
will arise in the future. But the real test of 
the course will come when she is on the job 
and can see the application of her training to 
the work at hand in the library. 

Her preferences as a student for specified 
subjects of the Library School curriculum must 
not be allowed to influence the need for other 
subjects which are essential to her future work. 
Book Selection will stand out as a favored 
subject, no doubt, and may well be given first 
place on the curriculum. However, there are 
essentials in administration and in technical 
courses which are obviously difficult but which 
contribute largely to the sense of satisfaction 
which the student feels when established at 
last in a School Library. 

The survey of the educational field and the 
study of individuals which will have been gained 
from courses in education and psychology re- 
spectively, will do much to orient her to school 
life. These courses need not have been as ex- 
tensive as that of the teacher, but should pro- 
vide a basis for further reading and study. 

Finally, in ways which are not enumerated 
in full in this article, the Library School student 
who accepts a position in a school library should 
feel that the course has qualified her with an 
adequate knowledge of books, with the tech- 
nique of administering a library and of per- 
forming the detail incidental to book supply 
and book uses, and with skill in working with 
teachers and pupils in their book needs, keep- 
ing always in mind book sources available in 
other libraries and the independent use of 
library materials by the pupil when he leaves 
school and must continue these educational 
processes by himself. 

The Library School cannot expect to fur- 
nish its students who anticipate work in a school 
library with all the subjects considered essen- 
tial by those who have been trained for the 
teaching profession. From the school point of 
view this is highly desirable. However, it can- 
not be required unless the financial return is 
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adequately proportioned to the time and ex- 
pense invoved in necessary additional training 
for the library profession. 

The field of books is a large one; ability to 
work intelligently with books is not learned in 
a day. The acquisition of books and prepara- 
tion for use, as well as the actual circulation 
of books to prospective readers has a technique 
all its own, evolved through many years of ob- 
servation and experience. Preliminary field 
work under the supervision of experienced li- 
brarians is of inestimable value in acquainting 
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the student with actual library work and iy 
supplementing the classroom instruction. 

The school librarian, like the skilled artisan 
in any field, must know more than she wil! 
probably use; she must be ready to meet not 
only the daily demands of the school but the 
unexpected emergency, the special occasion 
where knowledge of books and how to use them 
gives her command of the whole library fiel:, 
not necessarily restricted by the school com- 
munity in which her library happens to he 
located. 


By Joseph S. Butterweck 


W naar is the librarian’s place in the modern 
junior and senior high school—the school in 
which the extra curriculum activities are find- 
ing an increasingly prominent place as a neces- 
sity for a well-rounded education for the ado- 
lescent boy and girl? 

To discuss this subject intelligently we need, 
first, define two terms: What is a librarian? 
What are extra curriculum activities ? 

When the school librarian first came into ex- 
istence learning was thought of as a process 
of memorizing facts worth knowing. Teaching 
consisted chiefly in assigning things to be mem- 
orized and hearing pupils recite. With such 
an attitude toward teaching and learning there 
was little need for collateral reading material 
and reference books: all that the pupil needed 
to learn could readily be embodied in a text- 
book placed into his hands. The only subject 
in which extended reading was regarded as 
desirable or necessary was English literature. 
To provide this opportunity the English teacher 
gradually collected a supply of classics and 
modern books of supposed literary value which 
could be used to augment the work of the lit- 
erature classes. If the school was large enough 
to have several English teachers, these extra 
books had to be housed in one place accessible 
to all English pupils and were naturally placed 
in charge of some member of the English De- 
partment. In addition, the writing of English 
themes became a requirement of the English 
composition classes; to write these, reference 
books are necessary. Debating became an extra 
curriculum activity, which was an outgrowth of 
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the English Department; commencement. ac- 
dresses had to be prepared. Literary societies 
existed in various stages of success and needed 
material for recitation and orations. Each of 
these activities contributed some new books to 
the small collection already stored away in an 
unused corner of the building, each also was 
an outgrowth from the English Department. 
The school library thus formed was regarded 
as an aid to the English instruction of the 
school and became an adjunct to the English 
Department. A teacher of English or someone 
with special aptitudes and interests in English 
became the librarian and naturally developed 
the library along the line of her interests and 
abilities. 

The librarian, therefore, was looked upon as 
the custodian of those literary works and rei- 
erence books which the English Department 
considered valuable in the promotion of the 
phase of secondary education entrusted to it 
However, the accepted function of the schoo! 
has changed and the method of teaching the 
several subjects is changing. Whereas the or- 
ganization of the subject-matter and the method 
of teaching the secondary school subjects was 
in the past defined by and a part of the pupil's 
text-books, more and more we find that the 
project method, the contract plan and the Dal- 
ton method have created teaching syllabi which 
lie outside of the text-books and which require 
the use of collateral reading and reference 
books. This development has possibly made the 
greatest progress in the history or social studies 
departments, but is also rapidly extending to 
the sciences. In addition, our junior high 
schools are now struggling with the club and 
home-room program, and teachers are required 
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to keep pupils profitably busy for from one 
to five periods a week without using either 
text-books or a syllabus, and without often 
being familiar enough with the materials sug- 
gested by the club name to provide activities 
of positive educational value. 

Such a change in educational procedure re- 
quires some member of the school staff who is 
thoroughly familiar with the needs of the sev- 
eral school departments and who is so well 
grounded in his philosophy of education that 
he not only sees the place of the extra curricu- 
lum activities program, but is also alert to sug- 
gestive material with which he comes in con- 
tact and knows where such material should be 
used to promote the educational objectives of 
his school. The librarian is the logical member 
of the faculty to assume this responsibility. 

The librarian then becomes the collector of, 
custodian of, and salesman for, those learning 
materials which any one pupil uses only occa- 
sionally and which cannot just as efficiently be 
placed into the hands of the individual teachers 
for permanent safekeeping. 

The science teacher still continues to be the 
custodian for science laboratory equipment be- 
cause its use is limited to very few teachers 
for a specialized type of activity; he also has 
reference books which are so highly specialized 
that they would be of interest and value only 
to his pupils, and which are referred to fre- 
quently throughout the year. The librarian, 
however, becomes the custodian of, or clearing- 
house for, science slides which may be used by 
the biology teacher, or the general science 
teacher, or even at times by the hygiene teach- 
er. The history teacher still continues to be 
responsible for the safekeeping of maps in fre- 
quent use, but the librarian has charge of col- 
lections of pictures which would be used period- 
ically by several teachers. 

The librarian, however, not only keeps those 
materials for which teachers ask, but she also 
collects those new materials which come to 
her attention in her contact with other libra- 
ries, Museums, etc., and uses those tactics of 
salesmanship which will create a demand for 
their use in the school. She becomes the cus- 
todian of, the collector of, and the salesman 
for, educational material of value to her school. 

At the stage in the development of secondary 
education when a group of pupils met after 
school with a teacher to promote debating, 
athletics, a social activity, or the like, the ac- 
tivity was said to be extra curricular—for it 
took extra time, consisted of an extra kind of 
activity, was conducted by an extra method, 
and it usually required extra persuasion for 
the administration to tolerate it. 

The advent of the junior high school made 
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possible the encouragement of these extra ac- 
tivities and the inclusion of some as a re- 
quired part for the school day. Because of the 
removal of the extra time element and their 
encouragement as a vital part of the educa- 
tional program some contended that they should 
no longer be classed as extra, but should 
be regarded as curricular just as the aca- 
demic subjects are curricular. However, 
it takes more than an accepted philosophy 
and time provision to make a_ curricu- 
lum. There must be an available and accepted 
body of subject-matter so organized and so 
directed that it aims at the attainment of a 
desired educational objective. If this is to be 
the measure of whether an activity is curricu- 
lar or extra-curricular, we must agree that even 
clubs and home-room activities are still extra- 
curricular, for there seems to be no agreement 
among teachers as to what kind of activities 
to provide in clubs and home-rooms nor, usu- 
ally, is there a consistent plan of action with 
any one teacher. 

We must, therefore, place under the heading 
extra-curricular the clubs and home-room as 
well as the assembly, school publications, bank- 
ing, the social program, and the like. 

Two of these give our teachers most concern 
at present because they are required in junior 
high schools of all pupils and nearly all teachers 
—the home-room and the clubs. It is in these 
two fields that we want to define the librarian’s 
place. 

All education has one of two functions. If 
it exists primarily for the purpose of fitting 
the indiyidual into society it is said to have 
the function of integration. If it exists pri- 
marily for the purpose of developing the indi- 
vidual’s aptitudes and interests it is differen- 
tiative in character. The work of the elementary 
school is very largely integrative, it is equipping 
the pupil with “that common knowledge neces- 
sary for all people in a democracy.” The work 
of the secondary school is very largely differ- 
entiative—it aims to help the pupil develop his 
innate abilities and equip him to take his own 
particular place in life’s activities. 

However, each of these schools also performs 
the other function. The elementary school must 
give a kind of education to those of low intelli- 
gence, which is different from the kind given 
to the normal child. The secondary school must 
also provide some educational activities which 
aim to fit the individual into society. The social 
sciences have come into our curriculum be- 
cause of their contribution to the integrative 
function of the secondary school. 

The home-room program of the junior and 
senior high school consists almost wholly of 
activities which are integrative in nature, 
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whereas the programs of the clubs aim to carry 
out the function of differentiation. If this 
fact is constantly kept in mind by the school, 
the faculty can so much more intelligently de- 
termine not only the kind of activities to allo- 
cate to each but also the method to be used in 
conducting them. I do not want to leave the 
impression that there should be no differentiat- 
ing element in the home-room nor an integrat- 
ing element in the clubs. The very fact that 
one member of the home-room is elected to 
preside at meetings, another to act as secretary, 
another to represent the athletics program of 
the school, is providing a differentiating edu- 
cation; and the fact that clubs meet in groups 
and decide upon group activities provides an 
integrating element. But in the main the 
home-room exists in order to help the indi- 
vidual become socialized, and the club exists in 
order to help the social being develop an in- 
dividuality. 

With this thought in mind let us consider 
the relationship of the librarian first to the 
library and second to the school. 

The wide-awake librarian who loves children 
has long since discovered that pupils not only 
like to help in the library but often can render 
a service which is as efficient as that which is 
received from adults. Such librarians have 
also discovered that pupils who help in the li- 
brary are led to develop an interest in books, 
for although an interest increases the quality 
and quantity of an activity a satisfying par- 
ticipation in an activity also develops an in- 
terest. By securing the aid of pupils the li- 
brarian, therefore, not only profits from their 
labors but the pupils also profit in the develop- 
ment of interests—one will find something of 
interest in a book dealing with the wonders of 
science, another will discover that even an en- 
cyclopedia has interesting information, a third 
that biography is not necessarily dry, and a 
fourth will find a desirable appeal in a book of 
poems. The librarian who has discovered that 
the adolescent’s instinctive tendency to be 
doing things can be used in the library not only 
to get things done but also to develop new in- 
terests in pupils and to deepen old interests 
has the educational equipment to sponsor a 
Library Club, 

Library Clubs are nothing more than an or- 
ganized effort to do what the librarian with 
such an educational intuition has done and is 
doing with student helpers. Miss Poray, in a 
well-written article entitled “Student Assist- 
ants in a High School Library,’’? shows how 
the library club idea can develop from the 
use of student assistants, although at no time 
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does she use the term Library Club. In x 
she points to three aims of such an organiza- 
tion: “To train our young people to fill ac- 
ceptably positions of Junior attendants, to dis- 
cover particularly capable ones and awaken in 
them the desire for library profession, and to 
keep out of the profession those who, carric:! 
away by the glamor of a good speaker, might 
drift into the profession and become mediocre 
workers.” It will be noticed that two of the 
accepted principles of the junior high schoo! 
are embodied here—that a wholesome civic 
consciousness results only from a participation 
in the activities of the civic body, and that ex- 
ploration of the several vocational fields is the 
best method by which to discover one’s apti- 
tudes and interests. 

I believe, however, that the Library Club 
has another important value. Many pupils 
who do not have library interests and who 
would not become particularly proficient |i- 
brary helpers would develop an interest in 
books by handling books, and by stumbling 
across articles or pictures which attract thei: 
interest. Let us constantly remember that in- 
terests result from satisfying activity, just as 
activity results from interest. Library Clubs 
that simply aim to explore the vocational in- 
terests of pupils are therefore not going {ar 
enough. They need also provide an opportu- 
nity for pupils to browse among books and 
thus uncover hidden latent interests. 

Two principles are in conflict in this connec- 
tion: One is to get things done with efficiency 
and the other is to provide an education for 
the pupil. The school exists for the latter; the 
teacher, however, must give due regard to the 
former if he wants to accomplish what needs to 
be done. Both are necessary and it is difficult 
to secure a fair halance. When pupil help is 
employed in the school in any capacity fre- 
quently too much emphasis is placed on getting 
things done at the sacrifice of providing an ed- 
ucation. If librarians admit to the Library 
Club those who are not particularly proficient 
in the routine of library work efficiency is 
sacrificed, but education is usually being pro- 
vided. What therefore is to be done? TI can 
see no reason why Junior Library Clubs shoul:! 
not be operated, open to all who want to join. 
The main objective of them should not le 
efficiency in handling library materials, but 
rather giving pupils an opportunity to handle 
hooks. From these Junior Clubs the librarian 
could well select his members for the Librarian 
Assistants Club, the latter to aim to do what 
the Library Club of our junior and senior hig) 
school is now doing, although probably on 1 
higher plane because of the more select grou 
which comprises its membership.  In_ this 
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manner the librarian is providing the differ- 
entiation which the club program of our sec- 
ondary schools is aiming to provide and is 
doing it by exploring pupils’ vocational inter- 
ests as well as revealing new interests in books. 

The librarian can also provide an integrat- 
ing element through the home-room. It is not 
sufficient that we are the possessors of some- 
thing good; unless we can sell this good to 
others its value is decidedly decreased. The 
library must constantly be sold to the school. 
This is being done very effectively in some 
schools by creating a School Library Commit- 
tee, consisting of one representative from each 
home-room. The purpose of this committee is 
to bring to the attention of the school ways in 
which the library can be used, new books re- 
ceived, as well as periodicals, books and clip- 
pings which can be made available if desired 
either to the home-room or to classes and clubs. 
In this way the school is integrated with re- 
gard to those elements of education which the 
library can provide. 

The librarian in her relationship with the 
library therefore furnishes the differentiative 
element of education through the Junior Li- 
brary Clubs and the Librarian Assistants 
Club, and the integrating element through the 
School Library Committee. 

How can the librarian give aid to the teach- 
ers in the promotion of their club and home- 


room programs ? 

By knowing the general nature of the home- 
room programs of the school the librarian can 
be alert to materials which will give ideas to 


the home-room teacher. These can be placed 
before the teachers through the Library Com- 
mittee or through the faculty meetings, if they 
are of general interest, or by personal appeal if 
they are only of special interest. For example. 
a Citizenship Rating Scale comes to the atten- 
tion of the librarian and it contains elements 
of citizenship which are new to the school, but 
which would be of value to the home-room 
teacher in the development of the civic program 
of the school. A little handbook on high school 
manners appears in the librarian’s mail con- 
taining excellent suggestions for the social 
program of the home-room. The Bureau of 
Standards at Washington issues a circular en- 
titled “Safety in the Household,” and some of 
the material will be of interest to the Civic 
Club, some to the Home Economies Club and 
some to the Science Club. Why not bring this 
material to the attention of those who can use 
it? In this way the librarian becomes a clear- 
ing house for new materials, she collects ideas 
from the many out-of-school contacts which 
she has and disseminates them within the 
school. Members of the Librarian Assistants 
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Club can be trained to help in collecting, and 
the School Library Committee can help in dis- 
seminating. 

As a clearing house for materials used in 
clubs the librarian is frequently confronted 
with the need of borrowing books from larger 
libraries or even exhibits from museums, in- 
dustrial plants, or education distributing 
houses. Many of these materials can be bor- 
rowed without cost and are invaluable as visual 
aids in instruction. In order that this service 
can be efficiently handled and the element of 
responsibility established between the school 
and the lending institution, it must be in the 
hands of one person. 

About the only extra curricular activity which 
has as yet developed the need for borrowing 
on any extensive scale is the Book Club. Two 
types of Book Clubs exist in our junior high 
school reflecting two attitudes toward litera- 
ture teaching. In one the club undertakes the 
study of one piece of literature at a time, ana- 
lyses it, examines historical, geographical and 
ethical allusions and finally dramatizes it. The 
second supplies as many different books as 
there are different tastes, encourages the read- 
ing of these books for pleasure and the select- 
tion of elements which make them pleasure- 
able, and as far as possible, brings these to the 
attention of others. The first is intensive in 
type. the second extensive : the first 1s based on 
a belief that appreciation is developed through 
an understanding of its elements, the second 
that appreciation results from a favorable emo- 
tional reaction to the thing in its entirety; the 
first is logical, the second psychological; the 
first has been the acceptable method of teach- 
ing literature since the day of the Roman 
schools of the time of Quintilian, the second 
is just now gradually finding a place in our 
school procedure. 

If the second method is to become the pre- 
vailing one, and it will in spite of many diffi- 
culties, the librarian will have the added re- 
sponsibility of lending large quantities of 
hooks to the various literature classes and book 
clubs, or the literature teacher will bring her 
classes to the library. If the latter is to be 
done, the physical arrangement of the library 
must change, and alcoves or group reading 
rooms must radiate around and out from the 
library, these to be set aside’ for literature 
classes and book clubs. This, however, will 
he quite out of the question for the present be- 
cause of the change in school architecture nec- 
essary. The librarian will, therefore, have to 
make those contacts with outside libraries and 
with the Book Clubs and literature classes, 
which will enable her to supply desired books 
in quantities so that the library will move to 
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the classroom, for if the mountain cannot come 
to Mahomet, because of physical difficulties, 
Mahomet will have to go to the mountain. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate what I stated 
before. We are in the midst of a change in our 
conception of methods in secondary education. 
This change has extended beyond the philo- 
sophical stage and is actually being worked out 
in practice. Although we have no generally ac- 
cepted best practice as yet, indications point 
to the conversion of the classroom into a work 
room and laboratory rather than an assigning 
and reciting room. In addition many of those 
activities which are now classed as extra-cur- 
ricular because of a lack of an organized body 
of subject matter will become curricular or 
they will bring about radical changes in the 
classroom methods of subjects which are now 
curricular. All of these changes are tending to 
place greater emphasis on the extensive rather 
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than intensive treatment of subject matter. 
This requires the use of a much greater va- 
riety of materials. Many of these will be o/ 
use to more than one teacher and in more than 
one subject. If these are to be handled in an 
efficient and economical manner the librarian 
will find himself selected as the custodian and 
distributor of them, If the librarian is an ag- 
gressive, energetic individual with an edu- 
cator’s attitude toward his position he will 
also become a collector of, and salesman for, 
materials of educational value. Because oj 
these changes in one generation the school li- 
brarian will find that his profession has grown 
from that of an English teacher with added 
duties to liaison officer in charge of materials 
of instruction, from that of an activity which 
was considered as extra-curricular for the 
teacher to one which is of value to the school 
second only to that of the principal. 


By Ralph E. Dunbar 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. D. 


Tue value and necessity of adequate high 
school chemistry reference books are generally 
recognized. The successful teacher will make 
the greatest possible use of such books that 
are already available. However, it is often 
a difficult problem to select the most valuable 
chemistry books for student use when new 
ones are purchased. With this thought in mind 
a careful study was made of numerous state 
high school manuals to determine their specific 
recommendations and requirements in chem- 
istry. 

Our original purpose was to make the study 
nation-wide, covering each of the forty-eight 
states. However, we soon found it practically 
impossible to secure copies of certain state 
high school manuals or any other necessary 
material for this study. At least seven State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction failed to 
answer our requests for information, even 
after the third request was sent, even with the 
assurance of adequate compensation for their 
labors or supplies. Twelve other states were 


unable to supply us with the necessary manuals 
giving one or more of the following reasons 
for their non-compliance: “Cannot distribute 
this manual outside of the state except to state 
departments,” “State laws do not permit the 
sale of this material,” “Supply too limited for 
free distribution, 
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hausted,” “‘State law provides for no uniform 
course of study,” and “High School manual 
contains nothing along this line.” A careful 
study, however, was made of the high school 
manuals or other similar bulletins supplied by 
the states of Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dako- 
ta, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. The material supplied by the 
states of Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Utah contained no specific 
high school chemistry book lists for the use of 
students as reference reading. We, therefore, 
made a specific check in the high school man- 
uals of thirty-six states, only twenty of which 
contained_lists of suggested readings for high 
school students. Only twelve states, therefore, 
are not covered in this study. 

This list, as expected, is predominately 
“popular,” probably to induce students to rea 
widely in the field of chemistry. This is most 
desirable, for among other benefits it will in- 
crease the student’s individual achievement, 
stimulate his desire to proceed further in sci- 
ence, contribute to his scientific attitudes, and 
will even be beneficial for those who take no 
more chemistry, for if they are not producers 
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they may at least be appreciative consumers in 
chemistry. 

Many high school libraries are poorly organ- 
ized so that students do not have ready access 
to the chemistry books already available. This 
problem has been solved in some cases by the 
establishment of a sub-library in the classroom 
or laboratory where the volumes are ready for 
immediate use. Most teachers are familiar 
with the practice of reading to their classes 
from a volume and stopping at a most inter- 
esting point. Many students will continue this 
reading under such circumstances. Students 
should be encouraged to read for recreation 
rather than as a task to perform wherever pos- 
sible. It is doubtful if any great love for ret- 
erence reading by students can be developed 
by requiring long, detailed and formal reports 
of such readings. Specific reference should 
be made to these volumes where pupils may 
find answers to their questions and problems. 
And finally, just recognition should be given 
in any of numerous ways for such reading by 
students. 

The following list is, therefore, based on 
a careful study of the recommendations and 
requirements of thirty-six states of the union, 
and more specifically on the suggested refer- 
ence book lists for high school chemistry 
courses as published by the state departments 
of public instruction of twenty states. It is 
hoped and believed that these lists in all cases 
have been carefully prepared. Surely then the 
frequency of occurrence of each title will in- 
dicate something of its adaptability for high 
school use. Such a compilation should be far 
more reliable and valuable than any single 
state list. It is admitted that the advertising 
methods used by some companies may have 
influenced the selection of various books in 
some cases. Likewise it is to be expected that 
certain recent volumes may have their fre- 
quency reduced or not be included in the list 
at all. Some difficulty was encountered in a 
few cases in positively tabulating certain items 
because of obvious errors or omissions of es- 
sential details in the state lists studied. How- 
ever, it is hoped that these have been reduced 
to a minimum in the final compilation, although 
no absolute guarantee can be given for its 
completeness or infallibility. It is submitted 
for what it may be worth. By limiting this 
study to high school chemistry reference books 
the author has no idea of excluding magazines 
and other sources of information. The list 
as published contains first the name of the 
author, title of the book, publisher, and the 
number of times the title appears in the twenty 
lists studied. 

Only titles of books that appear two or 
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more times in the lists studied are included 

in this compilation. The complete list may 

be secured from the author by those desiring 

a more extensive tabulation. 

Slosson, Creative Chemistry, (Century), 19. 

Duncan, Chemistry of Commerce, (Harper), 12. 

Martin, Triumphs and Wonders of Chemistry, (Van 
Nostrand), 11. 


Philips, Romance of Modern Chemistry, (Lippincott), 
1] 


Sadtler, Chemistry of Familiar Things, (Lippincott), 
9. 


Sherman, Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, (Mac- 
millan), 9. 

Allyn, Elementary Applied Chemistry, (Ginn), 8. 

Bailey, Sanitary and Applied Chemistry, (Macmil- 
lan), 8. 

Moore, History of Chemistry, (McGraw), 8. 

Brownlee et al, Chemistry of Common 
(Allyn), 7. 

Findlay, Chemistry in the Service of Man, (Long- 
mans), 7. 

Hendricks, Everyman's Chemistry, (Harper), 7. 

Howe, Chemistry in Industry, Vol. I and 11, (Chem- 
ical Foundation), 7. 

Lassar-Cohn, Chemistry in 
cott), 7. 

Duncan, Some Chemical Problems of Today, (Har- 
per), 6. 

Duncan, The New Knowledge, (A. J. Barnes), 6 

Rogers, Manual of Industrial Chemistry, (Van Nos- 
trand), 6. 

Smith, Chemistry in America, (Appleton), 6. 

Snell, Household Chemistry, (Macmillan), 6. 

Thorpe, Essays in Historical Chemistry, (Macmil- 
lan), 6. 

Thorpe, Outlines of Industrial Chemistry, (Macmil- 
lan, 6. 

Weed, Chemistry in the Home, (Am. Book Co.), 6. 

Arrhenius, Chemistry in Modern Life, (Van Nos- 
trand, 5 

Bird, Modern Science Reader, (Macmillan), 5. 

Chamberlain, Organic Chemistry, (Blakiston), 5. 

Deming, General Chemistry, (Wiley), 5. 

Faraday, The Chemical History of a Candle, (Har- 


Things, 


Daily Life, (Lippin- 


per), 5. 

Martin, Modern Chemistry and Its HW’onders, (Van 
Nostrand), 5. 

Richards and Elliott, Chemistry of Cooking and 
Cleaning, (Whitcomb and Barrows), 5. 

Slosson, Chats on Science, (Century), 5. 

Vallery-Radot, Life of Pasteur, (Doubleday), 5. 

Black and Conant, Practical Chemistry, (Macmil 
lan), 4. 

Gregory, Discovery, The Spirit 
Science, (Macmillan), 4. 

Hale, American Chemistry, (Van Nostrand), 4. 

Harrow, Eminent Chemists of Our Times, (Van Nos- 
trand), 4. 

Kahlenberg and Hart, Chemistry and Its Relation to 
Daily Life, (Macmillan), 4. 

Mills, Within the Atom, (Van Nostrand), 4. 

Nichols, Manual of Household Chemistry, (Ginn), 4. 

Olsen, Pure Foods, (Ginn), 4. 

Tilden, Chemical Discovery and Inventions in the 20th 
Century, (Dutton), 4 

Wiley, Foods and Their Adulteration, (Blakiston), 4. 

— i Chemical Lecture Experiments, (Macmil- 
an), 3. 

Benson, Industrial Chemistry, (Macmillan), 3. 
Berry, Chemistry Applied to Home and Community, 
(Lippincott), 3. 
Bradburg, An Inductive Chemistry, (Appleton), 3, 


and Service of 
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Brownlee et al, Elementary Principles of Chemistry, 
(Allyn), 3. 

Chamberlain, Chemistry in Agriculture, (Chemical 
Foundation), 3. 

Gibson, Chemistry and Its Mysteries, (Lippincott), 3. 

Hodgman and Lange, Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics, (Chemical Rubber Co.), 3. 

Mellor, /ntroduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry, 
(Longmans), 3 

Newell, General Chemistry, (Heath), 3. 

Philip, : reas of Chemical Science, (Macmil- 
lan), 3. 

Slosson, Keeping Up with Science, (Century), 3. 

Smith, Elementary Chemistry, (Century), 3. 

Smith, General Chemistry for Colleges, (Century), 3. 

Soddy, The Interpretation of Radium, (Putnam), 3. 

Treadwell and Hall, Analytical Chemistry, Vol. 1 and 
II, (Wiley), 3. 

Abel et al, The Future Independence and Progress of 
American Medicine in the Age of Chemistry, 
(Chemical Foundation), 2. 

Bailey, The Source, Chemistry, Use of Food Prod- 
ucts, (Blakiston), 2. 

Baskerville, Municipal Chemistry, (McGraw), 2. 

Brownlee et al, Foundations of Chemistry, (Allyn), 2. 

Chapin, Second Year College Chemistry, (Wiley), 2. 

Clarke, Boy's Book of Chemistry, (Dutton), 2Z. 

Cohen, Organic Chemistry, (Macmil- 
lan), 2. 

Collins, The Wonders of Chemistry, (Crowell), 2. 

Comstock and Troland, The Nature of Matter and 
Electricity, (Van Nostrand), 2. 

Conn, Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds In the Home, 
(Ginn), 2. 

Cressy, Discoveries and Inventions of the 20th Cen- 
tury, (Dutton), 2. 

Cushman, Chemistry and Civilisation, (Badger), 2. 

Darrow, The Story of Chemistry, (Bobbs-Merrill), 2. 

Fabre, Wonder Book of Chemistry, (Century), 2. 

Farrell, What Price Progress, (Putnam), 2. 

Foster, Romance of Modern Chemistry, (Century), 2. 

Getman, Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry, (Wiley), 


Gray et al, Fundamentals of Chemistry, (Hough- 


ton), 2. 
Hawk, Practical Physiological Chemistry, (Blakis- 
ton), 2. 
Hessler and Smith, Elementary Chemistry, (San- 


born), 2. 
Hildebrand, Principles of Chemistry, (Macmillan), 2. 
Holmes, General Chemistry, (Macmillan), 2. 
Hopkins, Scientific American Encyclopedia of For- 
mulas, (Munn & Co.), 2. 
Howe, Chemistry in the World's Work, (Van Nos- 
trand), 2. 
Howe and Turner, Chemistry and the Home, (Scrib- 


ner), 2 


College Library Budgets 
By Lucy E. Fay and Lydia M. Gooding 


Columbia University School of Library Service 


For the purpose of getting information about 
library budgets in the smaller liberal arts 
colleges of the South with a view to working 
out attainable standards, this study has been 
made and the general results are here given. 
Some budget suggestions are offered with the 


Irvin, Rivett and Tatlock, Elementary Applied Chem. 
istry, (Row), 2. 

Keitt, Chemistry of Farm Practice, (Wiley), 2. 

om Riddle of the Rhine, (Chemical Founda- 

tion), 2. 

Lowry, Historical Introduction to Chemistry, (Mac- 
millan), 2. 

McCullum, The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, 
(Macmillan), 2. 

McCoy, I/ntroduction to General Chemistry, (Mc 
Graw), 2. 

McPherson and Henderson, Chemistry and Its Uses, 
(Ginn), 2. 

Mahin, Quantitative Analysis, (McGraw), 2. 

Mendel, Nutrition: The Chemistry of Life, (Yale U 
Press), 2. 

Millikan, The Electron, (Univ. of Chicago Press), 2. 

Norris, Organic Chemistry, (McGraw), 2 

Noyes, A. A., Qualitative Chemical Analysis, (Mac- 
millan), 2. 

Ostwald, Conversations of Chemistry, (Wiley), 2. 

General Inorganic Chemistry, (Macmil- 
an), 2. 

Prescott and Johnson, Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
(Van Nostrand), 2. 

Ramsey, The Gases of the Atmosphere, The History 
of Their Discovery, (Macmillan), 2. 

Remsen, Organic Chemistry, (Heath), 2. 

Shenstone, The Methods of Blowing Glass, (Long- 
mans), 2. 

Sherman and Smith, The Vitamines, (Chemical Cat- 
alogue Co.), 2. 

Slosson, Sermons of a Chemist, (Century), 2. 

Slosson and Caldwell, Science Remaking the World, 
(Doubleday), 2. 

Smith, Intermediate Chemistry, (Century), 2. 

Smith, /ntroduction to General Inorganic Chemistry, 
(Century), 2. 

Smith and Hall, The Teaching of Chemistry and 
Physics, (Longmans), 2. 

Smith and Kendall, College Chemistry, (Century), 2. 

se of Soils and Fertilizers (Macmil- 
an), 2. 

Spring, Nontechnical Chats on Iron and Steel in In- 
dustry, (Stokes), 2. 

Stewart, Chemistry and Its Borderland, (Long- 
mans), 2 

Turner et al, The Condensed Chemical Dictionary, 
(Chemical Catalogue Co.), 2. 

Venable, A Short History of Chemistry, (Heath), 2. 

Vivian, Everyday Chemistry, (Am. Book Co.), 2. 

Vulti and Goodell, Household Chemistry, (Chemical 
Publishing Co.), 2. 

Williamson, Vocational Chemistry, (Lippincott), 2. 

Witham, Recent Developments of Physical Science, 

(Blakiston), 2. 


in the South, 1927-1928 


hope that they might be of service to the 
smaller institutions. 

The basis of the investigation is the in- 
formation received in reply to letters sent out 
in February, 1929, to the librarians of colleges’ 
on the accredited list of the Association of 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, with the exception of twelve State 
and four endowed universities. Statistics for 


these had already been compiled for 1927-1928 


by Mr. MeMillen, librarian of Louisiana State 
University. 

Ninety-nine requests for information were 
sent, seventy-eight to senior colleges and 
twenty-one to junior colleges. Forty-four re- 
plies were received from the former and eight 
from the latter. The junior college list was 
hased on the accredited list of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States and the Directory of Junior 
Colleges, 1928." 

The information requested covered the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. Faculty, number of full time ; 
2. Students, number enrolled; 3. Building: 
separate or shared, seating capacity; shelving 
capacity; 4. Total volumes; 5. Books added 
1927-28, by purchase; by gift; 6. Periodicals, 
number subscribed for and cost; 7. Total ap- 
propriations, 1927-28: for books ; periodicals ; 
salaries; student help. No attempt was made 
to find out the total college expenditures. 

The replies received were, in most cases, full 
and from the remarks of many of the li- 
brarians in their accompanying letters, it is 
evident that appropriations for the next year 
are considerably better in a number of colleges. 

Statistics never tell the whole tale. These 
figures have been checked several times by two 
people and the totals and averages are, we 
think, accurate. It should be remembered, 
however, that they give a relative idea merely 
of expenditures, and for one year only. For 
purposes of commensurate comparison, the col- 
leges have been arranged in groups according 
to the size of their student body and the re- 
sults are tabulated : 


Group I Group III 
Below 500 GroupII 1000-2000 
Students 500-1000 Students 

17 Colleges 12 Colleges 13 Colleges 

Faculty, size of . 319 610 1,153 

Students, no. of.... 5,569 10,443 17,392 

Staff (full time)... 20 37 56 

1 staff to no. stud. 278 282 310 

1 staff to no. fac.. 21 16 20 

Total no. vols....... 224,778 390,399 458,939 

Aver. vols. per stud. 40.36 37.38 26.38 

Aver. vols. per fac. 536 640 398 

Total expenditures . $53,616.76 $95, 64 $168, 51 

Aver. per student. 11.51 0.07 81 

Aver. per faculty. 146.49 164 01 162. 39 

Expend. books, pers. $21,571.53 $25,676.07 $69, 
Aver. per student . 4.63 ae 

Aver. per faculty. 58.93 61.40 Pe 

Expend. for salaries $32, +: 23 $59, wr 57 $99,399.85 

Aver. per student. 6.88 6.30 6.95 

Aver. per faculty. 87 55 102.61 95.57 


In addition there were two institutions with 
a student enrollment of over 2000. The figures 
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for these are not complete, but they are sug- 
gestive. The twelve State and four endowed 
institutions for which Mr. McMillen obtained 
the figures offer the most important results 


for comparison with colleges in other sections 


of the country and the next table gives the 
averages for these two groups. 


Group B 
Various 
Size Student 
Body 16 
State and 
Endowed 


Group A 
Over 2000 
2 Colleges 


Stall -Ciwll time) 14 174 
1 staff to no. students...... 329 211 
1 staff to no. faculty........ 29 18 
Total no. of volumes ........ 130,000 1,796,106 
Aver. vols. per student..... 28 48.8 
Aver. vols. per faculty..... 311 571 
Total expenditures ........... $44,234.30 $659,373.00 
Aver. per student ......... 9.57 17.92 
Aver. per faculty ......... 106.07 209.65 
Expenditures books and pers... ...... 341,487.00 
Axpenditures for salaries .... ...... 317,886.00 


It is evident from the figures in these two 
tables that the averages do not approach either 
the typical or the recommended budgets sug- 
gested by the American Library Association 
Committee in its Budgets, Classification and 
Compensation Plans for University and Col- 
lege Libraries*. The average total student ex- 
penditure in these groups ranges from $9.57 to 
$17.92 and the A. L. A. Committee recom- 
mends $25 per student. It is interesting to 
note the average expenditure per student in 
libraries of other sections of the country. On 
the Pacific Coast* the average is $16.97; in 
New England® $23.69, while Mr. Jacobsen 
gives a per capita average of students and in- 
structors for the libraries of the Middle West® 
as “slightly more than $12.” 

That appropriations are not adequate the 
librarians themselves know full well, the won- 
der is that they have in many instances been 
able to provide any library service at all. Col- 
lege administrators are not sufficiently aware 


!The list does not include teachers colleges. 
?Campbell, D. S.A Directory of the Junior College. 
American oe of Junior Colleges. Nashville, Tenn., 
Se -ptembe r, 192% 
SA. L. A. _ on Classification of Library Personnel. 
Dudaste, Classification and Compensation Plans. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1929, 75 p. 

* Ludington, F. B. Standards reached by the smaller college 
libraries of the Pacific Coast. News Notes of California 
Libraries. Jan. 1928, v. 23:4-6. 

5 Lewis, W. P. Is “cost per student” a fair standard of 
comparison of college libraries in book and salary budget ? 
Libraries, July, 1926, y. 31: 356-7. 

® Jacobsen, T. Mid-west library budgets. 
March 1928, v. 53:263-5. 
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of library needs and costs and until that aware- 
ness is aroused and adequate funds provided, 
the important service the library should give 
the institution cannot be developed. 

The average total expenditures of these li- 
braries for 1927-28 are: 


Group 1 (17 libraries) ...... $3,829.76 
Group 2 (12 libraries) ...... 8,662.87 
Group 3 (13 libraries) ...... 15,353.41 
Group A ( 2 libraries) ...... 22,117.15 
Group B (16 libraries) ...... 41,210.81 


SUGGESTED LIBRARY BUDGETS FOR THE 
SMALLER COLLEGES 


Of the colleges in group 1, five libraries 
spent considerably more than the average of 
$3,829.46 and a few indicated that the next 
year’s appropriation would be larger. Con- 
sidering $4,000 as a reasonable minimum ap- 
propriation for the library in the colleges in 
this group, the following budget is suggested 
as an urgent goal for those libraries that have 


not yet reached this figure. 
Total annual library appropriation $4,000 
Librarian (1 year library 
training ) 
Assistant (14 time for ten months)... 
(summer school training) 


Books, periodicals and binding ...... $1,600 
300 
Supplies and incidentals ..... 100 


For those libraries that have a total appro- 
priation of only $3,000, it will be even more 
necessary to cut the garment according tothe 
cloth and not try to do the impossible. Library 
hours must be shortened if there is not money 
enough to employ responsible assistants to 
cover the reading rooms. A _ professionally 
trained librarian is just as essential for the 
smaller college and the reduction should not 


Keeping Up with Campus Events 
By Gertrude M. Suess 
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come by getting along on cheap, untrained as- 
sistants. A suggested budget is: 


Total annual library appropriation 


Librarian (1 year library school 
Books, periodicals and binding ...... $1,000 
Supplies and student help .... 200 


A college with a total annual income as low 
as $50,000, as some institutions are starving 
on, would do all it could reasonably be expected 
to do, if it allocated 4 per cent of that amount 
($2,000) to the library as the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee recommends. Such an amount, how- 
ever, would not be sufficient to pay the salary 
of one professional librarian and buy the books 
and periodicals needed for the year’s work. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The returns from the Junior Colleges were 
too few, eight out of twenty-one, to give suffi- 
cient data for study. From the replies re- 
ceived the following averages have been com- 


piled: 
Students, number of ........ 4002 
1 staff to no. student ..... 364 
1 staff to no. faculty....... 26 
Average vols. per student... 13 
Average vols. per faculty.. 183 
Total expenditures .......... $23,549.75 
(exclusive of 1 library) 
Average per student ...... 6.19 
Average per faculty ...... 87.54 


Expenditures books and peri- 
(exclusive of 1 library) 


Average per student ...... 241 
Average per faculty ...... 29.84 
Expenditures for salaries .... 15,521.40 
Average per student....... 4.08 


Average per faculty ...... 


Circulation Librarian, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis 


Awixc students to “step into a profession” 
through a comprehensive survey of various vo- 
cations and an insight into individual aptitudes 
as well as the general qualifications for success 
in a given vocation is an accomplished fact on 
the Oregon State College campus during the 
annual Educational Exposition which is held 


every year. This exposition is not instituted as 
a means of advertising and exploiting the col- 
lege, but has the fixed purpose of giving the 
youth about to enter college an idea of the 
practical workings of an educational institution, 
and what he may hope for by way of voca- 
tional training. 
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How It Is Done 


Both the student and teacher delegates come 
from the high schools of the state, intent upon 
learning all they can during the two days they 


are on the campus, for their own use, and to 
take back a comprehensive idea of vocational 
guidance as a report to their schools. During 
the Exposition everything on the campus is 
turned over for the inspection of the public, 
so that visitors may literally see “how the 
wheels go round.” Every one of the ten schools 
and nearly all of the sixty or more departments 
—Commerce, Mines, Home Economics, Dairy, 
Horticulture, Chemistry, Engineering, Physics, 
Pharmacy and Forestry—display their wares. 


The Library's Part 


The college library has a splendid oppor- 
tunity of bringing to the attention of the stu- 


Special Exhibit of Vocational Guidance Books at the Oregon State Agricultural 
College Educational Exposition m 1929 
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dents some of its material on vocational and 
educational guidance and other subjects and 
picture collections, unusual books and sugges- 
tions for recreational reading exhibits are used 
to arrest attention. This last year one of the 


exhibits which was used for suggesting books 
for pleasure reading was a “Books for the 
Beach” display. A resourceful member of the 
staff reproduced a beach scene featuring good 
books for vacation reading which proved to be 
not only a clever display, but a popular attrac- 
tion. “Stepping into your life work” was one 
phase with which the library cooperated in 
bringing to the attention of the delegates. Pub- 
lishers furnished up-to-date material ; the school 
of vocational education contributed the standard 
books that have been published along vocational 
lines, and these and other agencies, together 
with the resources of the college library, 
brought together many books which excited the 
very earnest attention of the numerous visitors. 
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Editorial Forum 


Iw the very heart of the school is the school 
library pulsing with the activities of classroom, 
laboratory and extra-curricular activities. The 
wide-awake school librarian will find that she 
is supplying books for other purposes than 
study. If a pupil is to do his work intelligent- 
ly, he must, of course, have at hand and learn 
to use and read a number of books which bear 
directly on his studies. But it is also desirable 
that he should cultivate a taste for general read- 
ing, and this is often developed by his reading 
books on those subjects he has become inter- 
ested in through extra-curricular activities. 
About the only extra-curricular activity which 
has as yet developed the need for borrowing 
hooks on an extensive scale is the Reading 
Club within the school, as Mr. Butterweck 
points out in this issue in his study 
of extra-curricular activities and the library. 
Many of the activities now classed as extra- 
curricular will in the near future become 
curricular, and these changes will place greater 


emphasis on the extensive treatment of sub- 


ject matter. Each year will bring closer co- 
operation between the work of the classroom 
and the library; a more decided effort will be 
made to direct the reading of boys and girls 
along the lines of extra-curricular interests, and 
an encouragement to individual research will 
he made. What happens in the school library 
will be, if it is not already, the index to the 
character of the school itself. 
* * 


Tue school librarian may well be regarded 
as the liaison officer in touch with the educa- 
tional work of the schools on the one side and 
the libraries on the other. The post is, there- 
fore, one of exceeding interest and value, and 
naturally requires an unusual combination of 
training in library methods and in school rela- 
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tions and the same sympathetic interest which 
we expect from the children’s librarian. The 
full value of the school librarian has yet to |e 
recognized, but we are making progress in this 
direction. The school librarian is at the very 
beginning of the education road, a guide wh) 
may direct the young student on the right 
way and thus influence all future years. Mod- 
est as the post may be for the present, there 
should be reward to one who makes the most 
of it in the assurance that many lives, as they 
develop thereafter, will owe their early in- 
spiration to this combination of the librarian 
and the teacher. 


* 


* 


* 


Tue school library looms larger on the hori- 
zon of educators today than it ever has before. 
The public library has long been recognized 
as an integral part of public education, but 
the need for a good working library as a part 
of the equipment in individual schools had 
not been generally emphasized, although many 
engaged in school work have been developing 
that special field of library work to a high 
degree of efficiency. Miss Lathrop, in an ex- 
cellent paper on the “Library in the Small High 
School,” given elsewhere in this number, shows 
an interesting comparison between the high 
school library of twenty years ago, which was 
only a bookcase in the principal’s office, and 
the high school library of today, which is as 
necessary a part of the school regime as labo- 
ratory, auditorium or gymnasium. Even with 
this forward step in school library efficiency, 
it is startling to realize that only six States in 
the Union require for school librarians the same 
training and other requirements as for teachers. 
Surely the most satisfactory way of perma- 
nently improving the library facilities of pub- 
lic schools will be by legislation that insures ade- 
quate financial support and the employment of 
special school librarians. 


*x* * * 


Ar the summer meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club on Cape Cod there was interest- 
ing discussion at one of the Round Tables on 
the always present problem of the relations 
of graduates of library schools and of library 
assistants of experience within the library. In 
these discussions the example of the elder li- 
brarians of prominence and success, who had 
no library school training because there were 
no library schools in the days of their youth, 
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js always brought to attention. On the other 
hand, many of these librarians candidly ex- 
press their regret that library schools had 
not given them the benefit of special training, 
and Anne Wallace Howland, who organized 
one library school and became the head of 
another expresses that regret keenly. In the 
smaller libraries especially, where there is in- 
sufficient money to pay proper salaries, local 
people of library experience generally have the 
right of way, but even when salaries are equal- 
ized there is much to be said on behalf of the 
romotion of library assistants within the li- 
brary rather than bringing in new people from 
recent classes of library schools. Probably 
this question must always be before chief li- 
brarians, with varying answers according to 
local circumstances. Mr. Compton’s report at 
the Washington meeting on the inadequate 
salaries of library assistants, a most valuable 
statistical report, of which a summary will be 
printed in our next issue, shows that in a large 
proportion of cases present library salaries are 
inadequate to afford personal needs, and it is a 
proven case that library salaries in general 
should be much higher than they are today, 
especially when comparison is made with the 
salaries of teachers, so fairly increased of late. 


* * * 


Ever since the Library of Congress began its 
great service supplying catalog cards for libra- 
ries throughout the country, there has been 
constant appeal that the D. C. numbers should 
be included in addition to the L. C. classifica- 
tion. The use of the D. C. system is so gen- 
eral that the addition of these numbers would 
be an immense saving of time and, therefore, 
of money in thousands of libraries, but the 
Library of Congress has not felt that it could 
go to further expense outside of its immedi- 
ate requirements in cataloging data, especially 
as the bibliographical information on the pres- 
ent cards is afforded the libraries without cost, 
the price being determined solely by the dupli- 
cating expense. The effort which is now being 
made through the cataloging and classification 
committee of the A. L. A. with the full support 
of the national association and with the assent 
of the Librarian of Congress to provide the 
necessary means for the publication of D. C. 
numbers on the present card is worthy of all 
praise. That this would be a great gain need 
scarcely be argued, and the present question 
is whether sufficient libraries will come to the 
front in pecuniary support of the enterprise. 
It would be a pity indeed if the present effort, 
after a quarter century of endeavor, should 
fail. 
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Library Chat 


Ix the early days of the A. L. A. the con- 
cealed names of authors furnished a happy 
hunting ground for library investigators, and 
in the earliest volumes of the Liprary Jour- 
NAL James L. Whitney conducted a depart- 
ment of pseudonyms and anonyms and changed 
titles, information regarding the latter being 
brought together in his little volume, 4 Mod- 
ern Proteus. The most famous examples in 
this field within a generation have been the long 
concealment of Helen Hunt behind the pseu- 
donym of Saxe Holm, the secret having been 
for long known only to R. W. Gilder, then ed- 
itor of the Century, and not even to his edi- 
torial associates and the anonymous publication 
of Mark Twain's serious biography of Joan of 
Are published serially in Harper’s Magazine, 
the authorship known only to its editor, H. M. 
Alden, and to one member of the publishing 
family. Nowadays there is a new kind of 
puzzle in what may be known as homonyms, 
i.e., Where there are two authors of the same 
name. Among examples are the names of 
Robert Herrick, the poet of two centuries ago, 
and Robert Herrick, the writer of today; Win- 
ston Churchill, he of England, and his Ameri- 
can cousin, Winston Churchill, whose political 
relations are chiefly through his novels, though 
for a time he was a candidate for office; and 
the English essayist, Robert Lynd, and_ the 
American social investigator, Robert S. Lynd, 
who recently published his survey of a western 
city under the title of Middletown. Another 
kind of homonym is where two books have 
been published under the same titles, of which 
there are examples not a few, which may be 
added to the curiosities of literature and_ li- 


brarianship. 


A BerksHire newspaper reports a library oc- 
currence, interesting if true! A library patron 
crossing the main street held up traffic for a 
few minutes by the manner in which he was 
carrying a book. The gentleman was carry- 
ing a bright red covered book, which he held 
in a peculiar position in front of himself, and 
when he seached the edge of the street stopped 
for the cars to pass. However, the first driver 
thought the book was a signal to stop, and 
within a few minutes there was a long line of 
cars drawn up. After wondering for a while 
what had taken place, the man walked across 
the street in front of the cars, not realizing that 
his book had been taken as a danger signal. 
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School Library Notes 


How the St. Paul Public Library 
Guides Tyachers 


Resources of the Library for Teachers 


A. Types of collections issued by the School 


Division. 

1. Teachers’ Collection books for personal 
and professional use. 

2. Teachers’ reference groups for history, 
geography, literature, etc., for use with the 
children in the individual classrooms. 

. Classroom library sets. 
Groups of 35 to 50 books in a case avail- 
able to every classroom in the city except 
in the upper grades of those schools which 
have library deposits. (In those schools, 
cases are sent through the lower grades.) 
These sets may be exchanged any time 
during the year at the discretion of the 
teacher. 
. Supplementary reading sets. 
Sets of books of one title sent to all grades 
in all public schools. 


B. Visual aids and Victrola records. 


Visual aids ordered by telephone or deliv- 
ered by truck will be charged to the teach- 
er’s name and school. 

All visual aids, when called for at the li- 
brary, must be charged on the teacher’s 
card. 

Teachers sending students for material 
must send the teacher’s card or present 
a written order signed by the teacher. 
Borrowers are responsible for all damages 
to the visual aids or Victrola records. 

. Slides—loaned for three days and may be 
transported by truck one way. 

. Stereographs—two boxes loaned at a time 
for two weeks. One stereoscope to accom- 
pany the views. 

. Mounted pictures and postcards in the art 
department — number unlimited — time 
limit, two weeks. 

Mounted pictures in Children’s Room— 
twenty-five at one time—time limit, one 
week. 

Postcards in Children’s Room—forty at 
one time—time limit, one week. 

. Victrola records—loaned for one week on 
the teacher's card. 

N. B.—Records are not delivered by 
truck. 


Use of Library Card 


. Teachers should always present library 
cards when borrowing books for personal 


use. 


2. Teachers’ reference groups sent to schools 
are charged to the teacher’s name and 
school. 

. Teachers wishing to take books with them 
from other departments than the School 
Division for professional use may have 
them charged to their name and school. 
If they wish to have books sent to the 
school, they may so indicate to the desk 
attendant, who will forward them to the 
School Division for delivery at the regu- 
lar time. 

Definitions— 

Personal use means the use of books 
loaned to a teacher for her own improve- 
ment as a teacher or for her own persona! 
pleasure. 

Professional use means the use of books 
loaned to a teacher for use with the pupils. 


Time Limit on Books 


1. Books in the Teachers’ Collection are is- 
sued for one month only. 

2. Teachers’ reference groups sent to schools 
are issued for one month only. Books and 
magazines included in these collections 
borrowed from departments other than the 
School Division must be returned within 
the time limit designated in the books. 


Renewals and Extensions 


1. No renewals or transfers are allowed on 
material borrowed from the library. 

2. Time may not be extended on material 
borrowed from divisions other than the 
School Division, except by permission of 
the Division Chief. 

3, Exceptions— 

a. In cases of Teachers’ Collection Books 
time may be extended, 
1.If there are other copies on the 
shelves. 
2. If there are no reserves waiting. 
3. Subject to recall. 
b. In cases of teachers’ reference groups 
time may be extended, 
1. If the books are from the School Col- 
lection. 
2. If there are no other calls for ma- 
terial on that particular subject. 


Fines 


1. Teachers are required to pay fines on all 
overdue books charged to them for personal 
use, 

2. Teachers are not expected to pay fines on 
large reference collections sent to schools for 
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classroom use, but will be held responsible 
for the replacement of lost or mutilated 


books. 
Number of Books Loaned 


_ Personal use— 

Teachers may borrow for personal use ten 
books, four of which may be fiction. 

This rule is observed in all departments of 
the library. 

_ Professional use— 

Teachers’ reference groups sent to schools 
are to be unlimited as to number, in so far as 
the resources of the library permit. 


— 


bo 


Ordering Collections 


. Teachers are asked to place their requests 
for reference groups at least one day before 
their school delivery, in order that sufficient 
time and thought may be given to the as- 
sembling of such groups. 

When teachers request definite titles which 
the library is unable to supply, the library 
will substitute other titles unless the teacher 
indicates otherwise. 

3. Teachers are requested to give pupils a writ- 
ten order for presentation at the desk when 
sending to the library for special groups of 
books, slides, pictures, etc. 


School Library Yearbook 


Newser Ture of the School Library Y ear- 
book, compiled by the Education Committee 
of the American Library Association, is half 
the size of the preceding issue (pap., 99p., 
$1.35). Administration of School Libraries, 
which as Part II formed the largest section 
in Number Two, holds first place in the new 
volume. A useful bibliography on school li- 
braries, July, 1926-July, 1928, has been com- 
piled by Meta Schmidt and others. The usual 
reports on school library progress throughout 
the country in 1928, and a directory of chil- 
dren’s librarians who are members of the 
A. L. A. (the directory in the preceding issue 
was of school librarians), complete the record. 


A Supplement 


A suppLemMENnT 1926-1928 to the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, listing 682 
books and 465 pamphlets, has been sent free of 
charge to the subscribers to the first two parts 
of the Catalog. The price of the Supplement 
to non-subscribers is $1.80 (Wilson, 1929, pap., 
244p.). It includes as usual a classified list 
of books followed by a full dictionary cata- 
log of all books included. 


School Librarians, Attention! 


At the 1928 A. L. A. Conference, the Chil- 
dren’s and School Librarians’ Sections voted 
to send a collection of children’s books to the 
Lincoln Library in Mexico City. Part of the 
gift—“One Hundred Representative Children's 
Books’”—was on exhibit at the School Libra- 
ries booth at Washington. That collection, 
containing many beautiful editions, represented 
gifts from many publishers, who responded 
very generously to requests for books. 

Funds are now needed to defray the ex- 
penses of the picture book collection which 
it was decided to send in addition to the more 
general collection of children’s books, and 
which represents the real gift of the members 
of the sections. The Children’s Section at 
Washington voted very generously to defray 
half the amount needed (about $150). Our 
section, alas, does not have funds to meet our 
share, but we have already received some con- 
tributions from interested librarians. 

Dues from school librarians have been col- 
lected in a rather desultory fashion at the an- 
nual conferences, and come from a small pro- 
portion of our members. Surely there are 
many others who would like to become active 
members of the section, and perhaps share also 
in this friendly gift to the boys and girls of 
Mexico. The constitution specifies fifty cents 
as annual dues. This may be sent in stamps, 
check or money order to the secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Helen Harris, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Gifts, other than 
dues, from members of the section or anyone 
interested will be welcome and may be sent to 
the same address. 

ANNIE SPENCER CUTLER, 
Chairman, School Libraries Section. 


First Training for High School 
Librarians 


Tus summer the University of Mississippi 
offered its first training for high school libra- 
rians under the direction of Whitman Davis, 
Librarian of the University. The courses in 
Reference, Book Selection and High School 
Library Administration were designed to meet 
the needs of teachers in Mississippi high schools 
who wished to enter the school library field. 
Miss Grace Winton, Librarian, Northwestern 
High School, Detroit, did the teaching in place 
of Miss Catherine Mills Love, whose with- 
drawal from the work was caused by illness. 
The class was smaller than it would have been 
if Junior standing had not been required of 
all applicants, A high order of work was 
done by this first class in library training. 
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The First World Library Congress 


Rome-Venice, June 15-30, 1929 
By Theodore Wesley Koch 


Librarian, Northwestern University 


Exhibition at Bologna 


Ix Bologna, which boasts of having the most 
famous Italian collection of musical rarities, 
there was held an exhibition of musical books, 
scores and manuscripts. On the occasion of 
the formal opening of the exhibit in the Ana- 
tomical Hall of the Archiginnasio, Professor 
Fava spoke of it as one of the first of its kind 
attempted in Italy. He thought that it was sure 
to attract the fullest attention, not only from 
bibliographers, but also on the part of the many 
devotees of the oldest 6f the arts, the one that 
has always caused the heart to beat faster, has 
softened the hardest natures and turned minds 
to feelings of goodness and gentility. Bologna 
is the center of a district in which music has 
always constituted one of the strongest passions 
of men, a sign of the more intense humanity, 
of the higher thought, of the greater progress, 
and this from the beginning of the Middle 
Ages when culture and civilization had found 
humble but powerful homes in the Benedictine 
monasteries. From these radiated the first light, 
the first scientific movement in the surrounding 
regions, and it was at Nonantola, a few miles 
from Bologna, that the first musical systems 
were elaborated, and there were kept alive the 
most ancient musical traditions. From Nonan- 
tola there sprang up those schools of singing 
which had such a following throughout the 
province of Emilia in the thirteenth century in 
the cathedrals, in the Franciscan and in the 
Dominican monasteries, of which there is an 
echo in the important manuscripts of that cen- 
tury. Later, the courts and the nobility came 
into Emilia to give a lively impulse to the pas- 
sion for music, and in this respect the Estense 
Court constituted during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries a happy asylum not only for 
letters but also for art and music. Therefore, 
the best Italian and foreign musicians flocked 
thither. 

The exhibit was housed in six rooms. In the 
first of these, known as the Stabat room, be- 
cause here took place the performance of Ros- 
sini’s Stabat Mater, directed by Donizetti, there 
were collected the most interesting manuscripts 
and autographs, including medieval works on 
musical theory and practice. In the other rooms 
were gathered musical incunabula and early 
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sixteenth century books, unique or very rare 
motets and madrigals, the old editions of in- 
strumental music in general and of the lite 
in particular; sixteenth century books on miu- 
sical theory, cantatas, music for the violin and 
for cymbals, and old foreign editions of Italian 
music. 


O fficial Closing 


Amid the imposing splendor of the Senate 
Chamber in the Doges’ Palace, with one «ij 
Tintoretto’s glorious paintings for a canopy 
and another for a background, the official clos 
ing of the Congress took place, the platform 
staged as for a veritable pageant. There were 
various expressions of appreciations of the 
hospitality extended to members of the Con- 
gress, and Dr. Andrew Keogh, as _ president 
of the American Library Association, spoke 
as follows: 

“On behalf of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, I felicitate the Congress on its ac- 
complishments and particularly on its perma- 
nent establishment, and I have the honor to 
express to our Italian hosts the warm grati- 
tude of the American delegation. 

“Our knowledge of Italy’s dramatic history 
and of its important contribution to civiliza- 
tion has been increased and vivified by the 
extraordinary wealth of artistic, literary and 
historical treasures that have been spread |e- 
fore us. In particular we have been greatly 
pleased to see so many exhibitions of manu- 
scripts and rare editions, and the scholarly 
catalogs and lectures by their learned cura- 
tors have added greatly to their interest and 
value. 

“Tt gives me much pleasure to express our 
recognition of the generous hospitality shown 
to us, not only by His Majesty the King, and 
by governmental authorities, but also by the 
numerous organizations and institutions whose 
fortunate guests we have been. To you per- 
sonally, dear Senator Cippico, I give our spe- 
cial thanks for your constant attention to our 
welfare and our happiness. 

“We shall also carry back across the Atlan- 
tic a deep impression of the accomplishments 
of the Italy of today, of the virile race that 
is old but is also young, and we share your 
helief in the glorious future of your country.” 

As an expression of faith in the present dav 
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library movement, and with the hope of fur- 
thering the cause of libraries, the following 
resolution was read in Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and English: 

“Before dispersing, the members of the first 
World’s Library and Bibliographical Congress 
solemnly declare that, in the domain of higher 
education, as well as in the field of popular 
instruction, the library should be placed in the 
first rank of existing organizations, for with- 
out the library it would not be possible for the 
investigator to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge, nor for the people to continue their 
self-education. 

“Therefore, State and municipal authorities 
should encourage and develop libraries equally 
with the universities and schools, not only with 
reference to their budgets, but also with re- 
spect to technical, intellectual social 
matters. 

“That only thus will the different countries 
be provided with the means necessary to the 
cultivation of the spirit and intellectual ad- 
vancement which are the highest ends of civ- 


ilization.”” 


Book Reviews 


BOOKS ON THE WORK OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS CATA- 
LOGED IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
SECRETARIAT, 1920-1927. League of 
Nations, Geneva. 274 p. Price, $1.00. 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, Ameri- 
can agents. 


The 2341 “Books on the Work of the League 
of Nations Cataloged in the Library of the 
Secretariat, 1920-1927,” are all listed in the 
bibliography of that name, recently published 
by the League of Nations. This volume is 
classified according to subject treated, irrespec- 
tive of language, while under each subject the 
works are listed chronologically. the 
United States it may be obtained from the 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 

Nearly 350 works from this list, or one- 
seventh of the entire collection, are of Ameri- 
can origin, either written or published in the 
United States. Most of these naturally con- 
cern spheres where American interest has al- 
ways been greatest, such as the World Court, 
prostitution and the drug traffic, the Geneva 
Protocol, and the whole question of League 
sanctions in relation to the United States. By 
contrast, practically no material has come from 
America on the subjects of minorities and 
mandates, or—strange to note—on the League’s 
economic activities. 


The catalog aims to deal with questions only 
in their relation to the League. It does not, 
for example, give a complete bibliography of 
the mandates question (one was published by 
the Mandates Section in 1926). Articles from 
periodicals are also excluded from the list, un- 
less reprints of these have been sent to the 
Library as pamphlets. It is dated Jan. 1, 1928, 
and will be followed by supplements published 
at regular intervals. 


New Edition of Mudge Ready 


A proressionaL tool which has become invalu- 
able to librarians has just come into its fifth 
thorough revision, Isadore G. Mudge’s Guide 
to Reference Books. The new volume of her 
earlier editions has been published by the 
American Library Association. Nearly 3000 
standard reference books, American, |:nglish 
and foreign, are carefully evaluated and their 
functions studied in detail. 


British Museum Reading Room 


Firry years in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, fourteen of which were spent 
as its superintendent, have made G. F. Bar- 
wick, late Keeper of Printed Books, the logi- 
cal author of what he describes as a ‘short 
chronicle history” (The Reading Room of the 
British Museum. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
cl., 175p., 10s. 6d.). The varied personalities 
who have frequented the Reading Room from 
its quarters in Montagu House to its present 
habitation, designed by Panizzi, and formally 
opened on May 2, 1857, have given Mr. Bar- 
wick the material for a book as entertaining as 
it is informative. It was an American, H. C€. 
Shelley, who wrote in 1911 of the Museum: 
“There is probably no reading room in the 
world where the student is so well cared for, 
so quickly served and so free from official- 
ism.” 

Among the specimens of curious questions 
asked by readers occurs this: “One day, | think 
it was in 1895, a gentleman came up to the 
center and said in rather a loud voice, ‘| want 
to see the Bloody Catalog.” The staff with 
hair erect and all the readers within earshot 
watched the superintendent as he gently re- 
proved the applicant for his pre-Pygmalion 
language and indicated the position of the Mu- 
seum Catalog; but the gentleman replied: ‘I 
don’t want to see your catalog, [ want the 
Bloody Catalog, the list of traitors who signed 
the death-warrant of the Royal Martyr.’ His 
want was speedily supplied, but he ought to 
have worn a white rose in his buttonhole.” 
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Pulitzer Prize Awards—1916- 
1928—In Letters 


NOVEL 


Year of 
Publication 


1916 No award. 
1917. PooLr, ERNEstT. 
1918 TarkincTon, Booru. 

bersons. Doubleday. 
1919 No award. 


1920 WuHuarton, Mrs. EpitrH N. 


His Family. Macmillan. 


The Magnificent Am- 


(JoneEs.) The Age 


of Innocence. Appleton. 

1921 Tarkincton, Boornw. Alice Adams. Double- 
day. 

1922 CarHer, Witta S. One of Ours. Knopf. 

1923 Witson, Marcaret. The Able McLaughlins. 
Harper. 

1924 Ferper, Epna. So Big. Doubleday. 

1925 ‘Lewis, Arrowsmith. Harcourt. 

1926 Bromrietp, Early Autumn. Stokes. 


THoRNTON N. The Bridge of San 
A. & C. Boni. 


1927 Wiper, 
Luts Rey. 


1928 Pererkin, Jutta. Scarlet Sister Mary. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 
Declines prize. 
PLAY 
1916 No award. 
1917 ‘WittrAMs, Jesse Lyncu. Why Marry? 
Scribner. 
1918 No award. 
1919 O’Nemt, Evcene G. Beyond the Horizon. 
Liveright. e 
1920 Gare, Zona, Miss Lulu Bett, Appleton. 
1921 O'NEILL, EvuGENE G. Anna Christie.  Live- 
right. 
1922 Davis, Owen. Jceebound. Little. 
1923 Hucues, Hatcuer. Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. 
Harper. 
1924. Howarp, Sipney Cor. They Knew What They 
Wanted. Doubleday. 
1925 Grorce. Craig’s Wife. Little. 
1926 Green, PAut. Abraham's Bosom. Me- 
Bride. 
1927 O'Nemt, Evcene G. Strange Interlude. 
Liveright. 
1928 Rice, Ermer L. Street Scene. French. 
‘Originally published in 1914 under the title, And So 
They Were Married. Revised as it was finally produced 
in 1917. 
HISTORY 
1916 JusserAnp, J. A. A. J. With Americans of 


Scribner. 
of the Civil 


Past and Present Days. 
1917, Ropes, JAMES Forp. History 
Macmillan, 
1918 No award. 
1919 Smirn, Justin H. 
Macmillan. 
1920 Sims, WILLIAM 
in collaboration with Burton J. 
Doubleday. 


1921 Apams, JAMES TRUSLOW. 
New England. Atlantic. 


The War with Mexico. 


The Victory at Sea, 


Hendrick. 


The Founding of 


/ 


Book News 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 


1928 


Warren, Cuartes. The Supreme Court in 
United States History, Little. 
McItwain, Cuartes H. The American Revo- 


lution. Macmillan. 

Paxson, Freperic L. History of the Ameri- 
can Frontier, 1763-1893. Houghton. 

CHANNING, Epwarp. The History of the 
United States (the War for Southern Inde- 
pendence). Vol. 6. Macmillan. 

Bemis, SamMuet Fracc. Pinckney’s 
Johns Hopkins. 

ParRINGTON, VERNON Louis. Main Currents 
in American Thought. Harcourt. 

SHANNON, Frep Arert. The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861- 


1865. Arthur H. Clarke Co., Cleveland. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Treaty. 


Ricuarps, Mrs. Laura FE. (Howe), and others. 


Julia Ward Howe, Houghton, 


Bruce, Wirttam Benjamin Franklin. 
Putnam. 

Apams, Henry. The Education of Henry 
Adams. Houghton. 

Beverrpce, Avert J. The Life of John Mar- 
shall. Houghton. 


Box, Enwarp, The Americanization of Edward 
Bok. Scribner. 

GARLAND, HAMLIN. A Daughter of the Middle 
Border. Macmillan. 

Henprick, Burton J. 
of Walter H. Page. 

Puptn, MicHaet I. 
ventor. Scribner. 

Howe, M. A. De Wo re. 
His Letters. Atlantic. 


Cusuinc, Harvey. The Life of Sir William 


The Life and Letters 
Doubleday. 


From Immigrant to In- 


Barrett Wendell and 


Osler. Oxford. 

Hotroway, Emory. Whitman, an Interpreta- 
tion in Narrative. Knopf. 

Russett, Cuartes Epwarp, The American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.  Double- 


day. 

Henpreicx, Burton J. The Training of an 
American. The Early Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page. Houghton Mifflin. 

VERSF' 

Ropinson, Epwtn ARLIncton,. Collected Pocms. 
Macmillan. 

Epna St. Vincent. Eight Sonnets. 
(In American Poetry: A Miscellany, 1922.) 
A Few Figs from Thistles. The Harp- 
Weaver. Harper. 

Frost, Roperr. New Hampshire . . . with 
Notes and Grace Notes. Holt. 

Rosinson, Enwin Artincton. The Man Who 
Died Twice. Macmillan. 

LoweLL, Amy. What's O’Clock. Houghton. 

Speyer, Mrs. Leonora (Von Stoscu). Fid- 
dler’s Farewell. (Knopt. 

Epwin ARLINGTON. Tristram. 


Double- 


Rorinson, 
Macmillan. 


Benét, STEPHEN. John Brown's Body. 


day. 


1Awards began for vear 1921. 
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Municipal Reference Library Notes 


Tue Municipal Reference Library, 512 Mu- 
nicipal Building, New York, a branch of the 
New York Public Library, publishes weekly, 
except during July and August, the Municipal 
Reference Library Notes. This weekly is now 
in its 15th volume and it has not missed an 
issue. Therefore, it has come to be depended 
upon by its constant readers. The fact that 
a complete analytic index is published for each 
volume at the end of the year makes it possible 
to use the Notes as a source for reference to 
civic publications. The library and its staff 
have spared no efforts during all these years 
since October, 1914, to make it a dependable 
list, one to be relied upon from a bibliographi- 
cal standpoint by researchers and librarians. 
The primary purpose of the Municipal Ref- 
erence Library Notes is for circulation among 
the officials and employees of the City of New 
York to inform them of the resources of their 
library, to give news of municipal activity, 
what the local municipal government is doing 
and publishing, and what other large cities are 
doing in civic affairs. Perhaps the major fea- 
ture of the Notes is the so-called “Current 
Civic Literature,” which is actually a classified 
list of recent books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles on municipal topics. By means of this 
weekly list, attention of the city employees is 
readily called to such books and articles as may 
be of interest to them in their daily work, 
They check this list, and come or send to the 
library for those titles which interest them. 
Immediately upon publication of the Notes i- 
brarians alert to its possibilities asked for the 
privilege of securing the issues of the Munici- 
pal Reference Library Notes, and a mailing 
list became a necessity very soon. It was en- 
tered as second-class matter at the Post Office 
in New York on Dec. 18, 1914. The publica- 
tion was of most interest to other municipal 
reference libraries throughout the country, but 
public libraries also wanted it, and in recent 
years special libraries other than municipal 
reference libraries make use of it. In this 
way the Notes have come to be used by many 
libraries as a check list for civic material. It 
has been the library’s practice to print the call 
number of the book in the lists which enable 
the assistant in this library to locate the de- 
sired title at once. This was done for rapidity 
in serving the city official when he comes to 
the library. However, to the libraries which 
check the lists the call numbers of this library 
are of little value. The libraries’ need is for 
the name and address of the publisher, as- 
sociation or source from which the given title 
can he secured. It has not been our policy dur- 
ing all these years to include any source in- 
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formation that could be used in ordering. But 
more and more the libraries urge the Municipal 
Reference Library to include names and ad- 
dresses Of sources, because the libraries use 
the Notes as a check fist and find themselves 
at a disadvantage when ordering titles checked. 
We have always assured our inguirers that 
we are glad to supply the names and addresses 
for given titles at any time. But we have not 
felt that we could afford space in our Notes to 
include such information for the conyenience 
of librarians. The many indexes by H. W. 
Wilson are published for that purpose. At a 
recent library conference a discussion concern- 
ing the use of the Munictpal Reference Library 
Notes as a check list for municipal documents 
and pamphlets arose. I[ts usefulness for this 
purpose was praised, but the disadvantage of 
the names and addresses not being included in 
the list was again emphasized. May the editor 
of the Notes call the attention of the librarians 
to the fact that, if a yearly volume of Public 
Affairs Information Service is used, most of 
the addresses for associations and publishers 
can be readily found? The order clerk who 
uses the sources readily available can get the 
majority of the addresses—probably 90 per 
cent of the titles listed in the Notes. The 
amount which is published in the Notes each 
week is, of course, limited—we print from four 
to sixteen pages, depending on the amount of 
material. The number of titles in any given 
issue of the Notes for which the name and 
address of the source is difficult to find is 
usually small—perhaps only two to five titles. 
In order to assist the librarian ordering from 
the Notes as a check list, the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library has decided to include the name 
and address of the few titles with obscure 
sources. Beginning with the Sept. 4, 1929, is- 
sue of the Notes, you may, therefore, find an 
occasional address given in the lists. This 
may seem like an inconsistency, but we are 
doing it as a favor to the librarians. The 
“Monthly List of New York Publications,” 
which appears the second week of each month 
in the Notes, is the only complete check list 
for documents of the City of New York which 
is printed. If it is used by librarians as a 
check list, it is well to address all requests for 
such documents to the Municipal Reference 
Library. 

New Aviation Books 
A Mona the new aviation books are listed four 
publications by the Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co.: Modern Aircraft, Everybody's 
Aviation Guide and Modern Aviation Engines, 
written by Victor W. Pagé, and Aerial Nazi- 
gation and Meteorology, written by Captain 
Lewis A. Yancey. 


Eacn fall the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures publishes a list of selected 
book-films to be used in conjunction with the 
observance of Book Week, sponsored by the 

National Association of Book Publishers. In 

order to bring this information on films adapted 

from published sources up-to-date, a semi- 
annual list of pictures reviewed and _ selected 
during the period November, 1928, to April, 

1929, is prepared. The current list is as fol- 

lows: 

BaRKER, THE. From the play by Kenyon 
Nicholson. Star: Milton Sills. 9 reels. 
First National. 

BonpMAN, Tue. From the novel by Sir Hall 
Caine. Star: Norman Kerry. 8 reels. 
World Wide. 

BriocGe oF SAN Luis Rey, Tue. From the 
novel by Thornton Wilder. Star: Lily 
Damita. 10 reels. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

CANARY MuRDER Case, THE. From the novel 
by S. S. Van Dine. Stars: William Pow- 
ell and Louise Brooks. 7 reels. Para- 
mount. 

CHARLATAN, THE. From the novel by Ernest 
Pascal. Star: Holmes Herbert. 7 reels. 
Universal. 

CLear THE Decks. From the novel 
the Devil was Sick by I. J. Rath. Star: 
Reginald Denny. 6 reels. Universal. 

Conquest. From the novel The Candle and 
the Wind by Mary E. Taylor. Star: 
Monte Blue. 8 reels. Warner. 

CoguetTTE. From the play by Ann Preston 
Bridges. Star: Mary Pickford. 9 reels. 
United Artists. 

Divine Lavy, Tur. From the novel by E. 
Barrington. Star: Corinne Griffith. 12 
reels. First National. 

Doctor's Secret, THE. From the one-act play 
Half an Hour by Sir James Barrie. Star: 
Ruth Chatterton. 6 reels. Paramount. 

DreAM or Love. From the play Adrienne 

Lecouvreur by Eugene Scribe and Ernest 

Legouvé. Stars: Joan Crawford and Nils 

Asther. 9 reels. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

MarTINI, From the novel by John 

Thomas. Stars: Matt Moore and Mary 

Astor. 7 reels, Fox. 

Dummy, Tue. From the play by Harvey 
O'Higgins and Harriet Ford. Star: 
Mickey Bennett. 6 reels. Paramount. 


Four Drvits. From the novel by Guy Fow- 
ler, Star: Janet Gaynor. 12 reels. Fox. 


Dry 


Motion Pictures Based on Literature 


GIRL ON THE BarGE, THE. From the novel jy 
Rupert Hughes. Star: Sally O'Neill. x 
reels. Universal. 

His Captive Woman. From the novel 7};- 
Changeling by Donn Byrne. Stars: Mil- 
ton Sills and Dorothy Mackaill. 8 reels. 
First National. 

Hore in THE Watt, Tue. From the play hy 
Fred Jackson. Star: Claudette Colbert, 
7 reels. Paramount. 


In AND JERUSALEM. 
novel by Selma Lagerlof. 


Hanson and Conrad Veidt. 


nest Mattsson. 

Ix Arizona. From the story The 
lero’s Way by O. Henry. Star: Warner 
Baxter. 9 reels. Fox. 

IroN Mask, THE. Based on The Three 
Musketeers and The Man in the lron 
Mask by Alexandre Dumas. Star: Doug- 
las Fairbanks. 11 reels. United Artists. 

INTERFERENCE. From the play by Roland 
Pertwee. Stars: Evelyn Brent and Wil- 
liam Powell. 7 reels. Paramount. 

LETTER, THE. “rom the play by Somerset 
Maugham. ir: Jeanne Eagels. 7 reels. 
Paramount, 

Man Wuo Cueatep Lire, THe. Suggested 
by Edgar Allan Poe’s William Wilson. 
Star: Conrad Veidt. Affiliated European 
Production. 

MASKs oF THE Devit, THE. From the novel 


The Masks of Ervin Reiner by Jacob 


Wasserman. Star: John Gilbert. 8 reels. 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

ME-GANGSTER. From the novel by Charles 
Francis Coe. Star: Don Terry. 7 reels. 
Fox. 

MotruHer Knows Best. From the story by 
Edna Ferber. Star: Madge Bellamy. ° 
reels. Fox, 

Nep McCoss’s Daucuter. From the play 
by Sidney Howard. Star: Irene Rich. 
7 reels. Pathe. 

Noan’s ArK. From the novel by Arline De 
Haas. Star: Dolores Costello. 11 reels. 
Warner. 

NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, 
by James Montgomery. 
Dix. 8 reels. Paramount. 

On Trrat. From the play by Elmer Rice. 
Stars: Pauline Frederick and Bert Ly- 
tell. 9 reels. Warner. 


From. the 
Stars: Lars 


14 reels. 


From the play 


Star: Richard 
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From the novel by Tristram 


RIVER, THE. 
Star: Charles Farrell. 9 reels. 


Tupper. 
Fox. 
kepsKin. From the novel by Elizabeth Pick- 
ett. Star: Richard Dix. 9 reels. Para- 
mount. 

REVENGE, 
Star: Dolores Del Rio. 
Artists. 

Sarerpay’s Cuivpren. From the play by 
Maxwell Anderson. Star: Corinne Grit- 
fith. 8 reels. First National. 

Seven Footprints TO SATAN. From the novel 
by A. Merritt. Star: Creighton Hale. 7 
reels. First National. 

Snow Boat. From the novel by Edna Fer- 
ber. Star: Laura La Plante. 13 reels. 
Universal. 

Snow Girt. From the novel by J. P. Me- 
Evoy. Star: Alice White. 7 reels. First 


From the novel by Joseph Warren. 
7 reels. United 


National. 

Sixctnc Foot, Tue. From the novel by Hu- 
bert Dail. Star: Al Jolson. 10 reels. 
Warner. 


SMOKE BELLEW. From the novel by Jack 
London. Star: Conway Tearle. 7 reels. 
Big Four. 

SyxcopaTion. From the novel Stepping High 
by Gene Markey. > Barbara Ben- 
nett and Bobby Watsu. 8 reels. RKO. 

VIKING, THE, From the novel The Thrall of 
Lief the Lucky by Ottilie'A. Oiljencraintz. 
Stars: Pauline Stark and Donald Crisp 
9 reels. Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

\Witp Party, THE. From the novel Unforbid- 
den Fruit by Warner Fabian. Star: Clara 
Bow. 8 reels, Paramount. 

Woman or Arrairs, A. Based on the novel 
The Green Hat by Michael Arlen. Star: 
Greta Garbo. 10 reels. Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer. 
Motion Picture Recommendation 


Tue latest motion picture to be previewed 
and recommended by the committee of the Los 
Angeles library staff, as described in Miss 
Freeman’s paper in the JoURNAL for June 15, 
is Evangeline, based on the familiar Long- 
fellow poem, directed by Edwin Carewe, with 
Dolores Del Rio as the heroine. The Cleve- 
land Public Library prepared the appended list, 
which at the request of the local exhibitor and 
at his expense has been printed in bookmark 
form and distributed by the library and the 
theater while the picture is being shown in 
Cleveland. The list is printed for its sugges- 
tive value to libraries in other towns where 
Evangeline may be shown. 
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EVANGELINE 


“When she had passed it 
seemed like the ceasing of 
exquisite music." 
H. W. Longfellow 


3ooks suggested by the photoplay 


Ask for them at the 
Public Library 


(Insert name of library) 


PoEMS OF ACADIA 
LONGFELLOW-—Evangeline 
CarMAN—Low Tide on Grand Pré; 

Above the Gaspereau 
Tue EvANGELINE CouNTRY— 
THE PARTING 
Crarke—“The Shadow of Blomidon,” in 
“Longfellow’s Country” 
Farts—"Around the Nova Scotia penin- 
sula,” in “Seeing Canada” 
Towne—Ambling Through Arcadia 
WILLSON——-Nova Scotia 
PHILADELPHIA—THE REUNION 
“Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting.” 
Twelfth Night. 


SHACKLETON — “Within the Nooked 
Courtyard,” in “The Book of Phila- 
delphia” 


ROMANCES OF ACADIA 
AND THE ACADIANS 
CABLE—Bonaventure 
“A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Lou- 
isiana 
CatHerwoop—The Lady of Fort St. 
John 
Acadia in 1649; a story based on 
historical records 
Roperts—The Prisoner of Mademoiselle 
A Boston privateersman at the mercy 
of a fair Acadian 
Roperts—A Sister to Evangeline 
How Yvonne de Lamourie went into 
exile with the villagers of Grand 
re 
LONGFELLOW 
“A student of old books and days.” 
The Wayside Inn 
GorMAN—A Victorian American, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow 
SkINNER—An echo from 


Parnassus 
Memories of Longfellow 


This list is printed by 


courtesy of 


(Name of theatre) 


Now Showing 


“EVANGELINE” 
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Library Organizations 


Ohio Library Association 


Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Library Association will be held at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, on Oct, 9, 10 and 11. The 
opening general session will be held at 2.30 
on the afternoon of Oct. 9, and that evening 
will be given over to a talk by John Cowper 
Powys, ‘followed by a reception. On Thurs- 
day evening the Association dinner will be 
followed by a talk by Prof. P. D. Sherman of 
Oberlin College. The College and University 
Librarians, Children’s Librarians and Refer- 
ence Librarians will have meetings on Thurs- 
day morning, Oct. 10. The Catalog Section, 
Larger Libraries Section and Small Libraries 
Section will meet on Friday morning, Oct. 11. 
Opportunities will be given to visit the libra- 
ries of the University of Cincinnati, the He- 
brew Union College and a number of high 
school libraries, as well as the Rookwood Pot- 
tery, Cincinnati Art Museum and other places 
of ‘interest. 


Georgia Library Association 
Meeting 


Tur Georgia Library Association held its bi- 
enn " session in Rome, Ga., April 29, 30 and 
May 1, 1929. Miss Margaret Jemison, Libra- 
rian ib Emory University, Georgia, and Presi- 
dent of the Association, presided. 

At the first general session, Monday after- 
noon, Miss Barker, Director of the Library 
School and Librarian of the Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta, discussed the training of teacher libra- 
rians to meet the requirements of the standards 
as established by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill, Executive Secretary of the 
Library [extension Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, spoke on phases of 
A. L. A. extension work, and Miss Wyeth, 
Librarian of the Savannah Public Library, gave 
a valuable talk on book reviews, discussing the 
relative merits and usefulness of Books, The 
Saturday Review and the New York Times 
Rook Review section, with brief description 
and criticism of the book-reviewing features of 
some of the more general periodicals. 

Monday night the librarians in attendance 
were the guests of the trustees of the Rome 
Public Library at a delightful dinner, followed 
by a meeting at which the chief speaker was 
Dr. W. A. Shelton, Professor of Hebrew and 
Qld Testament Literature at Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia. His address, on “The Archives 
of the Past,” was accompanied by slides, the 


photographs for which he himself had made 0» 


an archzological tour. 


On Tuesday morning J. H. Durgin of the 


Trade Department of Macmillan Company, 
gave an interesting talk on the making oj 
books. The morning was then given over t) 
round-tables. Miss Elizabeth Havenkotte, Li- 
brarian of the Valdosta Public Library, led tl, 
Public Libraries group. Miss Wyeth read « 
paper on library mergers; Mrs. Brown of the 
Public Library of Forsyth, spoke on inventory 
in a small library; Miss Ella May Thornton, 
State Librarian, gave a paper on the usefulness 
of Georgia state publications, and Miss 
dred Ham of the Georgia Department of Ar- 
chives and History described the resources aii) 
work of her department. The College section 
was presided over by Miss Sallie Boone, Libra- 
rian of Mercer University, Macon. Miss Kath- 
arine Carnes gave a talk on Wesleyan College's 
new library and Miss Annie Belle Weaver on 
the library of the new Emory Junior College 
in Valdosta. There were also reports from col- 
lege librarians present and a general discussion 
of college library problems. Miss Helen Daugh- 
try, Head of the Children’s Department of the 
Washington Memorial Library, Macon, con- 
ducted the Children’s Work Section, and gave 
an interesting discussion of standards in book 
buying for children, distributing a mimeo- 
graphed list of titles to avoid. Other subjects 
presented were: Ways of Attracting Children 
to the Library ; Cooperation Between Librarian 
and Teacher ; Teaching the Use of the Library 
Books for the Intermediate Grades; 8 si 
Week Activities, and Vacation Reading Clubs. 
The afternoon session was devoted to a 
school-libraries round-table, led by Miss Bev- 
erly Wheatcroft, Secretary of the Georgia Li- 
brary Commission. Spencer McCallie of the 
McCallie School for Boys in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was the first speaker. His address was 
on the subject of the high school library from 
the schoolman’s point of view. Miss Mary 
Frances Cox, head of the boys and_ girls 
room of the Carnegie Library, Atlanta, out- 
lined the cooperative plan between library and 
school in Atlanta, and Miss June Rainsford, 
Librarian of the Academy of Richmond County 
in Augusta, gave a talk on the high school 
library. At the last meeting, held Wednesday 
morning, Mr. Brockman of the Bookmobile 
gave an interesting account of his travels. 


At this meeting the following officers were 


elected: Miss Sally M. Akin, President; Miss 
Elizabeth Havenkotte, First Vice-President : 
Miss Nelle Reece, Second Vice-President ; Miss 
Katharine Carnes, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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In the Library World 


Prison Library Research 


Tue sum of $3,000 has been given to the 
\. L, A. Committee on Institution Libraries to 
conduct prison library research in Massachu- 
setts for one year. The money comes from the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York, through 
the influence of the Hon. Sanford Bates, at 
present Commissioner of Correction for Mass- 
achusetts, but recently appointed Superinten- 
dent of Federal Prisons. [t comes to Massa- 
chusetts because this state has five classified 
state prisons for men and several county jails, 
thus offering a wide field of activity, and also 
because the Chairman of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Institution Libraries, Miss E. Kath- 
leen Jones, is on the staff of the Massachusetts 
Division of Public Libraries and in charge of 
state and county institution libraries. The com- 
mittee has for several years been trying to 
finance a prison library demonstration. Its 
members have felt that until a man librarian 
could go into the men’s prisons and practically 
live there for at least a year the most vital 
problems of administration and book selection 
could not be satisfactorily solved. This plan 1s 
now made possible, and Mr. Myron W. Fuller, 
an assistant in the Haverhill, Mass., Public 
Library, begins his year among the Massachu- 
setts prisoners immediately. He will work un- 
der the direction of Miss Jones and the A. L. 
A. Committee on Institution Libraries. This 
committee will welcome from librarians the 
titles of books which would be especially suited 
to prison libraries. Please send them to Miss 
I. K. Jones, 212B State House, Boston, Mass. 


Building Closed Prevents Large 
Circulation 


I x the librarian’s report for the year from the 
Deborah Cook Sayles Public Library of Paw- 
tucket, R. I, the statistics show an apparent 
falling off in the circulation. In 1927 a total of 
243,715 books were circulated, in 1928 a cir- 
culation of 230,144, a difference of 13,571. 
During the summer months the building was 
closed for seven weeks, and during the same 
period in 1927 there was a circulation of 33,324, 
which shows that if the library had been open 


there would have been about 20,000 circulation 
increase over the preceding year. The new 


patrons of the library have been increased by 
the registration of 1612 adults and 1169 juve- 
niles, making an increase of 2761, and 1488 
adults and 429 juveniles renewed, making a 
total for the year of 4698. A total of 4112 
volumes have been added; by purchase, 3827, 
by gift, 152, and by binding, 133. 


New Library at Sweet Briar, Va. 
Tue Mary Helen Cochran Library is grow- 
ing rapidly and gives hope that it will be ready 
for occupation at the beginning of another col- 
lege year. This Library is the gift of Fergus 
Reid of Norfolk, Va., one of the Board ot 
Trustees, as a memorial to his mother, for whom 
it is to be named. Not only great joy is felt 
by everybody on the campus and by the alum- 
ne at the prospect of this beautiful building, 
but great relief is experienced that the thought 
that the book collection, which is not large but 
well selected, will soon be in safer quarters. 
Sweet Briar has a collection of George Mere- 
dith of high value, which was bequeathed by 
the late Elmer James Bailey, Professor of 
English at the college for the last years of 
his life. One highly prized item of the col- 
lection is the Spicer-Simpson bronze medallion 
of Meredith, of which only three copies exist, 
one of them being in the British Museum, and 
another owned by Lord Morley. The Mere- 
dithiana will have a special room in the new 
library. It is now in a fireproof building, not 


the library. 


Madison, New Jersey, Reports an 
Outstanding Year 

Tue report of the Librarian of the Madison 
Public Library, N. J., states that the year 1928 
was an outstanding one as to circulation. The 
total number of volumes issued was 49,542, 
an increase of 5219 volumes over 1927. This 
unusual gain in circulation has been approached 
only twice in the history of the library. In 
1912 the increase was 3823 and in 1919 it was 
3847. In both cases the library had been closed 
for some time the preceding year because of 
epidemics, In 1911 it was scarlet fever, and 
in 1918 it was the “flu.” The increase this 
year is not due to troublous times, for 1927 
was a normal year and a busy one. Every 
month of 1928 showed an increase over the 
corresponding month of 1927. 


Increased Activities at the Robbins 
Library 
Tue report of the Librarian of the Robbins 
Library, Arlington, Mass., shows a year filled 
with increased activities. The circulation of 
books reached 169,619, a gain of 29,068 over 
last year. This raised the per capita circu- 
lation from four to five per capita. The great- 
est increase came at the main desk at the Cen- 
tral Library, where the gain was 19,197, The 
rest has been made at the Heights and Fast 
Branches, where the work has nearly doubled. 
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THe Liprary Jours 


Among Librarians 


School Libraries 


Elvera L. Bianchi, Simmons °25, will be the 
school librarian at the Wellesley High School 
at the opening of the fall session. 

Mrs. Edna A. H. Deane, Syracuse '28, has 
been appointed librarian at the Orlando Senior 
High School, Orlando, Fla. 

Lucile F. Fargo, having completed the re- 
vision of the curriculum study text on school 
libraries, is now undertaking a_ specialized 
study of the elementary school library and will 
make Cleveland her headquarters during the 
fall. 

Marian Van Arnam, Syracuse ‘19, is libra- 
rian at Huntington High School, Huntington, 


Public Libraries 


Natalie T. Huhn, temporarily with the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, American Li- 
brary Association, will become librarian of 
the Oshkosh Public Library, Wisconsin, 
Sept. I. 

Kesther Sollie, Syracuse ’28, has been chil- 
dren's librartan at the Oneonta Public Library, 
N. Y., since March 1. 

Ella May Thornton, Atlanta ‘09, has been 
reappointed State Librarian of Georgia for a 
term of four years beginning January, 1930, 


Special Libraries 


Lilian Lewis, Pratt "26, has been appointed 
librarian of the American Woman's Assocta- 
tion, New York City. 

Eleanor Midwood, Simmons ‘27, has ac- 
cepted the position of third cataloger, Hispanic 
Society of America, New York City. 

Caryl Miller, Simmons ‘24, is now an as- 
sistant at the Standard Statistics Company, 
New York City. 

Elizabeth F. Smith, Simmons °26, will join 
the staff of the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 
Boston, in the fall. 


College and University Libraries 


Anne Goodloe Browne, Pratt °25, cataloger 
at Wells College, succeeds Miss Alice FE. San- 
born, Pratt ‘98, who is retiring, as the librarian 
at Wells. 

Anne Clark Jillson, New York State ‘24, 
died in Chicago, Ill, Sept. 29, 1928, following 
an operation. Miss Jillson had been for sev- 
eral years assistant librarian at Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kan., and was on leave of 
absence to do graduate work. 


Miss Winser Selected as Librarian 


Miss Beatrice WINSER, formerly assistan 
director and assistant secretary of the New- 
ark Museum, has been appointed acting «j- 
rector to succeed the late John Cotton Dana. 


Miss Winser, who was also named_ successor 


of Mr. Dana as librarian of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, served with him as assistant |- 


brarian for twenty-nine years. She joined the 


staff of the public library in 1889, the year 
after Frank P. Hill was named librarian. She 
became assistant librarian under him in 1900. 
In 1901 he left to become head of the Prook- 
Ivn Public Library and Miss Winser was in 
charge of the Newark library until Mr. Dana 
came the following vear. In 1915 came to 
her the honor of being the first woman ap- 
pointed to any municipal governing board 1 
Newark. On January 13 of that year she 
was made a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion where she served until February 5, 1917, 


when she tendered her resignation. While 


she served on the board, she was appointe: 
assistant director and assistant secretary of 
the Newark Museum Association and was 
authorized to act for Mr. Dana—the director 
and secretary—during his absence from. the 
city. She was a member of the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil from 1909-1912 and president of the Ne\ 


Jersey Library Association in 1907-1908. 
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Opportunities 


This column is open to librarians. 


Wanted October 1—Cataloger for a college library. 
College and library school graduate with some ex- 
perience preferred. Salary $1,560 to start. © N-12. 


Wanted—Experienced reference librarian for Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Canada. Student en- 
rollment 2200. Book collection, 75,000. Duties to 
commence on or before October 1. Give qualifica- 
tions fully and state salary expected. Send replies to 
Librarian, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada. 


Wanted—Experienced librarian for Indiana library 
in city of 35,000, Must be a college graduate with 
library school degree. Cataloging experience a req- 
uisite. O-12. 


Wanted—General assistant by a library in the Mid- 
die West to aid in the catalog “and high school de- 
Full education and professional training 


partments. 
desired. Opportunity for advancement within the 
year, if ability warrants. P-15. 


Library school graduate with technical, administra- 
tive and teaching experience would be interested to 
hear of a position in one of the following fields: 
Readers’ adviser, book selection or order department, 


training class instructor, curator of special collection. 
P-16. 


Position wanted near New York City by college 
and library school graduate with over ten years’ ex- 
perience. Desires head of a small library, head of a 
department or county work. P-17. 

Librarian with twenty years’ 
college libraries, desires position in 


experience, fifteen in 
Washington, 
P-10. 
Business librarian, college and library school grad- 
uate, with six years’ experience in business- technical 
library, available as chief librarian in commercial 
organization or to organize business branch of pub- 
lic library. 
Librarian, with training and excellent experience, 
interested in desirable position. Cataloging or or- 
ganizing preferred, but would consider administer- 
ing small library. P-12. 
College and library school graduate with experience 
as librarian of college and ee amie wants 
position in or near Washington, D. P-13. 


Librarian with five years’ experience desires change. 
Graduate University of Colorado and Los Angeles 
Library School. Prefers Colorado or other Western 
State. P-14. 

College graduate with library training and six 
years’ experience in college libraries desires a library 
position, Administrative work or cataloging pre- 
ferred. O-14. 


Cataloger and indexer, with twenty-five years’ ex- 


O-10. 


perience, desires position in New York City. 
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Young woman with library school training and six 
years’ experience in various phases of college work 
desires position in a Southern college or university. 


Public documents a specialty. 


Wanted—Position in public library by a librarian 
experienced in circulation and cataloging departments 
Any location, Good references. O-13. 


THE CALENDAR 
18-19—-New Hampshire Library 
Annual Meeting at Concord, N. H. 
Sept. 24-25—Vermont Library Association, Annual! 
Meeting at Springfield, Vt. 
3-5—Michigan Library Association, 
Meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Association, 


Sept. 


Annual 


Oct. 


Oct. 4-5—American Library Institute Meeting at 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

Oct. 7-12—New York Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Oct. 9-11—Ohio Library Association, Annual Meeting 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 9-11—Wisconsin Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Wausau, Wis. 

Oct. 9-12—South Dakota Library Association, An- 
nual Meeting at Rapid City, S. D. 

‘Oct. 10-11—Colorado Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Greeley, Colo. 

10-11—Kentucky Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Georgetown, Ky. 

Oct. 14-16—Iowa Library Association, Annual Meet- 
ing at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 16-18—Illinois Association, Annual 
Meeting at Urbana, I 

Oct. 17-18—Nebraska Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Beatrice, Neb. 

Oct. 17-19—Missouri Library Association will meet 
at Jefferson City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-19-——Massachusetts Library Club, Joint Meet- 
ing with Western Massachusetts Library Club 
at Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass. 

Oct. 21-22—Southeastern Library Association, Special 


Meeting at Chapel Hill, N. 
Oct. 22-25—Pennsylvania Library Association, Annual 
Meeting at Pocono Manor, Pocono Summit Sta- 
tion, Pa. 
23-25—Indiana_ Library Association, 
Meeting at Gary, Ind. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Texas Library 
Meeting at Waco, Tex. 
Nov, 1-2—Virginia Library 
Meeting at Lynchburg, Va. 
Nov. 7-8—Indiana Library Trustees Association will 
meet at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oct. Annual 
Association, Biennial 


Association, Annual 


Nov. 17-20—Children’s Book Week. 
Nov. 21-23—Mississippi Library Association, Annual 


Meeting at Jackson, Miss. 


30-31—M idwinter 
Library Association, 


Meeting of the American 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, I. 


Dec. 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


MAN’S SOCIAL DESTINY IN THE LIGHT 
OF SCIENCE 


By Charles A. Ellwood 


“This is an honest facing of the problem of the 
future of our race by a trained sociologist. ... A 
right use of science and of education can do much, 
but still there is needed religion, and Ellwood’s clos- 
ing words are a plea for the kind of religion which 
stabilizes individuals and harmonizes the relations 
between them. . . . It is entitled to respect as the 
considered opinion of a trained thinker of the first 
order.”—Outlook and Independent. $2.00 


THE COSMIC RAY IN LITERATURE 
By Lewis Thurber Guild 


“A writing that is different from anything previous- 
ly offered the reading public. In it he takes the 
characters of such writers as Shakespeare, Poe and 
Victor Hugo and brings out the good that lies in their 
souls or pictures their crimes as unsuccessful.” A 
graduate honor student in literature at one of the 
Eastern colleges writes, “I wish this book had been 
available when I was taking my Shakespeare.” $2.00 


CHRISTIANITY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CIVILIZATION 


“A new ‘Gesta Christi’ upon a more splendid, de- 
tailed canvas.” It is in reality a balanced perspec- 
tive of the history of the achievements of Christian- 
ity from the first century to the present era. It is 
at once educational and inspirational. 00 


DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
Publishers 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 


WEIR MITCHELL: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS 
By Anna Robeson Burr 


Weir Mitchell, famous physician and author of 
“Hugh Wynne” which has become an American 
classic, had a vast capacity for friendship, an amazing 
energy, and an intellect perfectly attuned to the 
forces of its own times and environment. His life 
was extraordinary for the extent of his achievements, 
and also for the varicty of his acquaintance. 

In this unusual biography the reader comes into new 
and refreshing contact with Lowell, Meredith, Holmes, 
Carnegie, Phillips Brooks, Noguchi, Osler, Fanny 
Kemble, Whitcomb Riley, Earl Grey, Taft, Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Miinsterberg and countless others. It 
presents a glamorous picture of a most interesting 
era. Illus. $6.00 


LIVING EAST 


By David Wooster King 
Author of “L. M. 8046” 


_ The record of an adventurer in India and Afghan- 
istan. Volumes have been written about these 


countries by the historian, mystic, diplomat and re- 
former. i 


Mr. King is not concerned with their ques- 


Advance Announcements of Fall Books of Interest 
to Libraries 


tions; he finds the event of living too varied and too 
exciting. Whether dodging sharpshooters in the 
Khyber or money sharpers in Calcutta, climbing the 
Himalayas, crashing the gates of a Mohammeiay 
Mosque or of the best English club, he tells it simply, 
directly, electrically. 

Benares, Darjeeling, the Taj Mahal, Peshawar, 
nautch dancers, fakirs, ascetics, pilgrims, vipers, in- 
credible servants,—they are all here, presented spon- 
taneously and without pretense. 

Illustrated from photographs taken by Lowell 
Thomas, author of “With Lawrence in Arabia,” wy 
accompanied Mr. King. 8vo., Illus., $3.00 


A BOY OF GALILEE 
By Mildred Whitney Stillman 


Author of “Queens and Crickets,” ‘““Unknowing,” and 


“Wood Notes” 


An exquisite little story, woven ’round the boyhood 
of the son of Joseph and Mary,—the warmly human 
Jesus of the Gospels. 

The author pictures him, at the age of twelve, like 
most lads of twelve, absent-minded, filled with dreams 
of his future, and endlessly curious. Yet the mystic- 
ism, the power, the gentleness, which characterized 
Jesus the man, becomes apparent in the boy. 

Though the story is, of course, imaginative rather 
than historic, the author acknowledges her indebted- 
ness to Renan’s “Life of Jesus” for the Nazareth 
background, and to Geike’s “Life and Words oi 
Christ” for the vivid and picturesque descriptions of 
Jerusalem and of the Passover. 75c. 


THE WHITE COAT 
By General P. N. Krassnoff 


Introduction by Henry Irving Brock 


’Tho exiled from his beloved Russia, General 
Krassnoff is fully aware of the mood and spirit of 
the masses who have recovered from the heavy fumes 
of the Red drug, determined to dig a grave for the 
III Internationale. In “The White Coat” (an organi- 
zation not unlike our “K.K.K.” of Civil war days), 
the reader is swept along with these counter-revolu- 
tionists; feels the grandeur of their interior flame— 
or is drawn down into the abyss to which their souls 
are sometimes precipitated (vide the “Black Mass”). 
This is the final volume of the tremendous epic of 
which the first was “From Double Eagle to Red 
Flag,” and the second, “‘The Unforgiven.” 8vo. $3.50 


THE GREAT WEIRD STORIES 
Edited by Arthur Neale 


“Twenty authors do their infernal best to keep 
nervous readers from sleeping nights”— N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 

There have been other collections of stories o/ 
the unnatural and weird in the past, but no such 
gathering together of the uncanny in literature as is 
presented here. Some of these you undoubtedly know, 
but it is unlikely that you have read them all. A 
partial list of authors follows: 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Gaston Leroux, H. G. 
Wells, Algernon Blackwood, William Waldorf Astor, 
L. F. Austin, Sax Rohmer, Rudyard Kipling, Allen 
Upward and eleven others. Twenty thrillers in all. 
$2.00 
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“Advance Announcements of Fall Books of Interest to Libraries 


BLUE PIGEONS 
3y Emma Gelders Sterne 


A charming tale of ancient Greec = and ane xcellent 
introductory glimpse, for any child, of the spirit of 
classic times and the matchless Athenian way of 
living. It is the story of Paulus, a slave boy, cap- 
tured aiter the Spartan invasion, and brought up in 
an Athenian family; of his companionship with chil- 
dren of the household, but, as a slave, debarred from 
most of their games—and of how, by an act of cour- 
age, he wins, not only his freedom, but citizenship 
as well. 

Last year Mrs. Sterne’s “White Swallow’ was 
recommended by the A. L. A., The Child Welfare 
\ss’n, and many Circles and school beards.  8vo., 
(lus. $2.00 


BUMMER’S CIRCUS 
By Robert Starkey 
Illustrated by Dorothy Owen 


A big book, gorgeously illustrated, about a town 
where only dogs live—about a circus, by dogs for a 
dog audience—and you know how dogs love a circus. 
Bummer, the young pointer who organized this big 
show, was a real dog, so some of this book is bound 
to be true. The author, for many years, traveled 
with a circus as an acrobat, and Bummer was his 
own dog, so named because of his wandering hi ibits. 
“He was very intelligent, and my constant companion, 
says Mr. Starkey. Large 8vo., Illus. in color, $2.00 


TOMSON’S HALLOWE'EN 


By Margaret and Mary Baker 


Authors of “The Lost Merbaby,” “The Water Elf,” 
“The Black Cats,” “The Tinker’s Wife” 
and others 

The old witch was tired of Hallowe'en pranks, so 
she brewed her a broth at home, and sent out Tomson 
the cat, and her favorite broom to tend to her annual 
job. Ii it is possible for the Bakers to write or illus- 
trate more charmingly and sympathetically than here- 
tofore, they have achieved it in “Tomson’s Hallo- 
ween.” There should always be a new Baker beok 
to appear as regularly as a Kate Greenaway Alman- 
ack, or the London revival of ‘Peter Pan’ and the 
Chrimts pantomime.”—Rachel Field in N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. Silhouettes on every page, $2.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-369 Fourth Ave... New York 
THE MIND AT MISCHIEF: 


Tricks and Deceptions of the Subconscious, and How 
to Cope With Them 
By William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S. 

The author, an authority in his field, draws upon 
his twenty-three years of experience as a practising 
physician and as director of the Arde Institute 
of Research and Diagnosis to provide popular. in- 
formation for the layman about the “subconscious” 
mind, revealing it in the performance of its benign 
acts, and also of its incredibly malicious and harmful 
tricks. He also gives the methods of treatment which 
have proved most successful in correcting conditions 
which are the cause of much imaginary ill health 
among women and of business failures among men, 
Svo, cloth, 415 pages. $4.00 


PERSONALITY OF 
Book of 


A HOUSE 


Design and Decoration 


THE 
The Blue Home 
By Emily Post, author of “Etiquette” 

The Blue Book of Social Usage 


Treats the ever- popular subject of home decoration 
in a new and up-to-date fashion and tells how to make 
a home express, in its architecture, colors and_ set- 
ting, all that is most attractive in the personality of 
the occupants, and especially of the woman who is 
its presiding genius. Mrs. Post is the daughter 
of the late Bruce Price, who was one of the tore 
most architects of his day, and has been herself noted 
always for her knowledge of colors and arrangement, 
and for her flawless taste. In fact, she is profes 
sionally associated with a prominent firm of archi- 
tects as a consultant. 8vo, with 63 tull-page illus 
trations in half-tone and a color chart. Cloth, $4.00 

Leather, $7.50 


SEEING GERMANY 
3y E. M. Newman 


The fourth volume of the popular “Traveltalk” 
Series and the first travel book on Germany since 
the War. An anecdote-spiced account of what the 
author himself has recently seen, beautifully illus- 
trated from his own photographs. Mr. Newman finds 
a new spirit in Germany, and he writes of the young 
republic with a zest which instantly communicates 
itself to the reader. Of special interest to everyone 
of German lineage, as well as to prospective trav 
elers, and to all interested in Germany's present social 
and economic condition. 8vo, cloth, 424 pages. More 
than 300 photographic illustrations. $5.00 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Columbus, Ohio 

LIMITATIONS UPON MUNICIPAL 

ORDINANCE MAKING 

By Harvey Walker $3.00 


FEDERAL 


This book will be valuable to the lawyer, the munt- 
cipal official, and those interested in the legislation of 
municipal corporations. 

The decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
affecting the making of municipal ordinances are 
presented in a condensed and readable form, consist- 
ing of a logical and historical discussion of constitu- 
tional questions. 


SOME COLLEGE STUDENTS AND 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


By Luella C. $.65 


Consisting of a series of case studies illustrating 
the common difficulties that students have in adjust- 
ing themselves to their college environment, with 
suggestions for the solution to the problems. Will 
be very interesting to the dean, registrar or parents 


of college students. 


BRINGING UP CHILDREN 
By Jesse 


Pressey 


A. Charters $.50 


A series of talks planned to help mothers in their 
homes suggesting further reading on the subjects, 
and to form study materia) for child study groups. 
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ACADEMIC PROGRESS—A FOUR YEAR 
FOLLOW UP STUDY OF STUDENTS 
ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY 
IN 1923 
By Harold A. Edgerton and Herbert A. Toops $1.50 


(Contributions in Schood Administration number 4) 


Statistical data upon which thinking for improve- 
ment of the educational process must be based. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


339 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY 

By Seventeen Doctors of Philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
Edited by 
T. V. Smith, University of Chicago, and W. K. 
Wright, Dartmouth College 

This volume, written by seventeen women and men, 
constitutes an acknowledgment of their indebtedness 
to the founders of the Department of Philosophy in 
the University of Chicago. 3.50 


REILLY & LEE CO. 
536 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, HUlinois 
MYSTERIOUS SAHARA 
By Count Byron de Prorok, F.R.G.S. 

An absorbing narrative of a triumphal expedition 
into North Africa, with its classic past, its dead 
cities, its buried splendors. Adventures—escapes from 
disaster—discoveries of ancient civilizations—lore of 
the desert—make a fascinating book. 

“Out of Africa, always something new,” runs an 
old saying, but Count de Prorok, author of “Dig- 
ging for Lost African Gods,” etc., an explorer. of 
international fame, is a searcher after the old, the 
ancient, the prehistoric, and in “Mysterious Sahara” 
he presents a narrative of his desert explorations as 
compelling in interest as any tale from “Arabian 
Nights.” 

De Prorok is not only an explorer, he is a writer 
with a vivid style that vitalizes his subject matter. 
Ancient days and ways come to life under his pen; 
gods and queens of old are again enthroned; the 
Sahara becomes a mighty stage, with Time as the 
call boy and Life as the director of the drama. Oc- 
tavo, 368 pages, 40 illustrations, color frontis. $5.00 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 
By Marcus Kavanagh 

Here are twenty-six detective stories in one book. 
Here one reads of the crime, attends the trial of 
the suspected perpetrator and, at last, sees justice 
render the verdict and enforce the law. 

Hon. Marcus Kavanagh has been a distinguished 
member of the Cook County Bench (Chicago) for 
more than 33 vears and has presided over scores of 
tragic trials. From his wealth of experiences he has 
selected for this novebh volume cases that run the 
gamut of human transgressions and relates the story 
of each with sympathetic understanding and a dra- 
matic exposition of the evidence of the crime and 
the legal principles involved. $2.50 
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131 BEST STORIES 


Selected and Edited by Llewellyn Jones 
The distinguished literary critic of The Chicu 
Evening Post has made a representative collect 
of the best work of the master story-tellers of 4)! 
time, from Aesop to Russia's modern favorite, Do: 
toyevski. The stories and essays selected for ¢! 
book are best because they have lived through the 
ages. Here will be found not only the vivid class 
of the past but masterpieces of our own time. 
Within this volume are stories from Great Britain 
(59), the United States (25), France (14), Russia 
(8), Greece (6), Rome (5), Germany (5), Italy (4). 
From Japan, Denmark, Holland, Norway. Spain and 
ancient Egypt we have one each. Every story and 
essay is a complete work. Octavo, 1278 pages, thin 
paper. $3.50 
PEOPLE WILL TALK 
By Margaret Lee Runbeck 


A big story about little people, revealing the dra- 
matic life of an American family that outward)\ 
seemed to know no drama. 

The Laurens lived and loved. Even when they had 
but $25 a week, they were millionaires in love. : 
Mother, Father, Nancy and Eric, in their four sepa- 
rate ways, each met a menace that each alone knew, 
and that each alone prevented from destroying the 
peace of all. 

This absorbing story is told with deft charm, in 
vivid dialogue, touched with humor. 

Dorothy Canfield wrote, ““Any reader will rejoice 
in the exquisitely drawn and sympathetic heroine o 
‘People Will Talk’.” $2.50 


ALL THE BRAVE RIFLES 
By Clarke Venable 


A virile, historical romance presenting a swift, mov- 
ing, graphic picture of the stirring days when Gen. 
Sam Houston, Stephen F. Austin, David Crockett, 
James Bowie and a gallant company of freemen won 
for Texas the bright star of independence. 

Named in The Booklist of the A. L. A. Highly 
commended by dozens of librarians. $2.00 


GEORGE SULLY & CO., Inc. 
114 E. 25th St., New York City 


BRAITHWAITE’S ANTHOLOGY OF MAGA- 
ZINE VERSE AND YEARBOOK OF 
AMERICAN POETRY FOR 1929 
(Seventeenth Year) 

The Seventeenth Year Braithwaite’s Anthology 
makes its appearance for 1929 and holds its place 
ahead of all other collections of contemporary poetry 
as a “National Institution,” representing the current 
achievements of American poets. 8vo, cloth. $4.00 


SO SAY THE WISE 


Compiled by Hazel Cooley and Norman L. Corwin 

A vivid picture of the age. Contemporary celebri- 
ties caught in myriad moods, registering opinion on 
everything from “Divorce” to “Philosophy.” 

Wisdom, high-powered wise-crackery, hard-boiled 
cynicism—gathered at the source of twentieth centur) 
though from 700 authors, journalists, politicians, 
actresses, scientists—are juxtaposed in this diverting 
book. 

War and women, love and life, sex and sin, are 
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the present-day apples of discord which set the Olym- 
pian intellectuals quarreling delightfully among them- 
The age’s humor, irony, satire, subtlety, vigor, 
leap from the pages; and once redoubtable conven- 


selves. 


12mo, cloth, 
$2.00 


tions crumble before their onslaught. 
colored wrapper. 


ANASTASIA ARRIVES 


By Eleanor G. R. Young 


Bright, breezy, appealing, a delightful negro char- 
acter walks through the pages of this cleverly illus- 
trated book, stirring up old memories as she harks 
back to half forgotten days in her beloved “Virginny.” 

“Anastasia” is the unmistakable product of present- 
day efficiency, mellowed and softened by a loyal and 
devoted love for the “white folks” that “reared” her 
and the traditions that hung so intimately about her 
childhood. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 


OUR MOST POPULAR TREES 


Their Bark, Leaves, Flowers and Fruit 
By Lydia Northrop Gilbert 

Here is a very helpful and instructive book of our 
North American Trees for lovers of nature, students 
and artists. 

Forty-eight full-page illustrations in color, show- 
ing in detail the tree, bark, fruit, blossom and leaf. 

The section of the country where each tree is 
found, its family, height, diameter, weight of wood 
and use are also described fully in this compact little 
volume which is easily slipped into one’s pocket. 
Cloth, size 414% x 7%, colored wrapper, 112 pages, 48 
colored plates. $1.50 


BLACKSTONE’s SECRETS OF MAGIC 


The actual methods used in magic are here ex- 
plained by the most skillful and most versatile of 
professional magicians. Harry Blackstone, whose 
name is known throughout the United States and 
Canada, has described the secrets of his craft in a 
volume that is recognized as the most advanced man- 
ual yet prepared for those who are interested in the 
inne art of magic. 

The book is divided into seven comprehensive sec- 
tions, covering Sleight-of-Hand and Tricks with cards; 
Effective Pocket Tricks; Magic with Apparatus: 
Stage Magic and Illusions ; Mental Mysteries and 
Spirit Tricks, with a complete treatise on the pre- 
sentation of Magic. 12mo, cloth, colored wrapper. 

$2.00 


MORE OF MILLY-MOLLY-MANDY 


Written and illustrated by Joyce Lankester Brisley 

“Very simple tales of happy days and events in 
the life of a little girl, presented with a touch of 
humor and of realism. The illustrations are as at- 
tractive as the homely touches in her tales, and there 
is a delightful map of the village where Milly-Molly- 


Mandy lived.”—The Boston Globe. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, colored wrapper. $1.25 
THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF MAKE- 
BELIEVE 


By Maud Wilcox Niedermeyer 
A peep into Fairyland through the eyes of Midge, 
whose bed once took wings—with the aid of a funny 
little Brownie—and flew out of the window. 
Children will love the Frost King in his battle 
against Spring with the Tulips standing guard and 
the Hailstones finally giving way to the warm breath 
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of the South Wind. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated and 


colored wrapper. $1.25 
HEROES OF PEACE 
By Ethel Clere Chamberlin 
President Hoover, Colonel Lindbergh and Com- 


mander Byrd are included in this unusual collection 
of peace heroes; also men and women who | have con- 
quered by faith, courage and perseverance; the men 
and women who have worked alone creed by their 
own devotion to an idea. 12mo, cloth, 19 full-page il- 
lustrations with full double colored wrapper. $1.50 


HUTTEE BOY OF THE JUNGLE 
By Mabel Spicer Gill 

To Huttee Boy, a baby elephant, a joke was a joke, 
whether on himself or on one of his little animal 
friends, with whom he played in a sort of a story- 
book jungle, where the jungle animals of all the 
world met and where humans were unknown. The 
author has lived in India, and has seen wild elephants 
at close range. 12mo, cloth, illustrated by Paul R. 
Carmack, author and artist of “The Diary of Snubs, 
Our Dog.” Colored wrapper. $1.25 


G. HOWARD WATT 


1819 Broadway, New York City 
FLORIDA FISHING 
By Captain Stewart Miller 

This book has been especially written for the visi- 
tors to Florida's fishing grounds, Being a guide to 
Florida waters, it is the only instructive book written 
hy a man of authority. Captain Miller has devoted 
most of his life to a study of aquatic life and the 
art of angling in Southern waters. $5.00 


CALENDAR OF FAITHS AND DOUBTS 


By William M. Malisoff 
The conclusions of contemporary science and 
thought lucidly expressed and clearly interpreted. Dr. 


Malisoff, scientist and philosopher, clarifies the maze 
of contemporary discussion in regard to the nature of 
the universe and our place in it. $3.50 


PURE-BRED DOGS 
The Breeds and Standards as recognized by 
The American Kennel Club 
AN OFFICIAL A. K. C. PUBLICATION 
lor many years there has been a definite need for 
a book on all breeds of dogs. Several have been 
published but the information was inaccurate and un- 
official. The American Kennel Club has authorized 
the publication of this volume and it is brought be- 
fore the public as the only official book by which all 
breeds in America can be judged. 

It contains the standards which are in accordance 
with the Clubs, Societies or Associations, a typical 
picture procurable of each breed besides other essen- 
tial and invaluable information. $4.00, 

AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE 

SHOOTING 
By Dr. William <A. 
Editor, 


A description of the various ducks, veese, 
and swan recognized by the wild-fowler; their 


AND BRANT 


Bruette 
“Forest and Stream” 
brant 
lives, 


Advance 


migrations, etc. The methods anual in 
the building of boats, decoys, ete. The 
training of live decoys and retrievers. The princi- 
ples of wing shooting, guns, ammunition, ballistics 
and methods of estimating the speed, distance, and 
leads necessary to consummate the various shots. A 
practical system for raising ducks that will enable 
the farmer to derive a profit from his marsh lands. 
It supersedes all books written on this subject here- 
tofore. 

The book contains colored illustrations of 
three varieties of birds, ornithologically correct. 


habits, : 
their pursuit; 


sixty- 
$7.50 


ALBERT WHITMAN 


323 W. Randolph Street., Chicago 
HAPPY SURPRISES 

By Madame de Segur 
Julia Olcott. With special introduction 
\. Loiseaux, Professor of Languages, 

Columbia University 

“A volume of pure, refreshing tales. distinct 
and unusual addition to the best books of our little 
American children, lively, full of fun and rapid in- 
cident. The translator has shown a tender sympathy 
for children in her portrayal of Camilla, Madeleine, 
Marguerite and some exciting boy cousins whose 
counterpart may be found every day in our own 
country.” (From the review by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott.) Charming color illustrations by Miss Hub- 
bard create a harmony of color and design in ran 
ing conformity to the epoch. 1.50 


Translated by 
by Dr. ] 
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AFTER 


WHAT HAPPENED 
By Patten Beard 


The world’s curious children will be made happie: 
by the assurance and certainty that The Three Bears 
Jack the Giant Killer, Little Red Riding Hood, Cir 
derella’s Ugly Sisters and other early favorites ~ 
not ceased to live. For the secrets of Fairyland a 
revealed to those children who may have ceaidlated 
and pondered on what became of the fairies. Patte: 
Beard has reached the hearts of her readers very easi! 
and very cleverly; and her stories have lost none o; 
their original romantic meaning. Neither is there an 
hint of anti-climax in this continuation of tales for 
children whose illusions regarding fairies still re- 
tain their color and reality. 

Violet Moore Higgins’ sixty vivid illustrations help 
to further the young reader’s pleasure in discovering 
the fairy godmother’s secrets. $2.00 


BLUNDER’S MYSTERY COMPANIONS 
y Florence M. Pettee. 


a first eight chapters in the book form separat: 
stories surrounding ancient objects which some young 
people unearth from an old chest in the garret. They 
are the basis of fascinating tales of the old days in 
history, tales of Indians and the sea; and the last 
four stories deal with ghosts and deep mysteries 
which the young people solve in quite natural manner. 

. . The book may be recommended as wholesome 
and full of vivid interest to both young and old 
(From the review by Wilhelmina Harper. ) $1.50 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


The Open Round Table 


Mimeographed Copies Available 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 

On account of insufficient subscriptions, the 
Proceedings of the Conference of Librarians 
of Large Public Libraries, held at Chicago, 


Regarding Bills 
To the Editor of Tur Liprary JOURNAL: 


The frequent requirement that every bili 
against a library, even the one for twenty cents, 
shall be made under oath before a notary pub- 
lic is burdensome to the dealer and seems quite 
unnecessary. 

The Federal and State Relations Commit- 
tee of the A. L. A. has been requested to ini- 
tiate legislation in all States which would ob- 
viate this requirement of swearing to bills. 

The committee has decided that such a cam- 
paign is beyond its powers, but it wishes to 
suggest that State associations, State librarians 
and other leaders may be able to secure relief 
locally. In some States legislation would be 
required; in others only a ruling from some 
State or local auditing official. 

In Massachusetts bills need not be made 
under oath if they contain a statement that 
they are made under the penalties of perjury. 
This may prove suggestive elsewhere. 

The committee promises its support to any 
State organization which takes up this matter. 

RALPH MuNN, 
Chairman. 


Dec. 28, 1929, will not be printed. To those 
libraries which placed subscriptions, a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the Proceedings, supplied by 
the official stenographer of the Conference, will 
be mailed for the loan of one week with in- 
structions to send it to the next library on the 
accompanying list. The paper by Prof. Simeon 
IX. Leland, on “Bond Issues for Public Library 
suilding Construction,” and the paper on 
“Some Problems in Securing Public Library 
Buildings,” by Joseph L. Wheeler, will appear 
in one of the journals of the library profession. 
CLARENCE E, SHERMAN, Chairman. 


Index Increases 


Psychological Index, No, 35, for 1928 

This well-known Index increases in size from 
vear to year. This number contains 389 pages, 
listing 5487 titles, classified and arranged 1 
the usual way. 
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To the Librarians: 


As library books are subjected to con- 
stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 
RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. These 
bindings will prolong the life of each 
book until the pages are too soiled or 
worn for further use. 


Our Reinforced Publishers’ Binding; 
Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, 
and Imported Leather look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 
request. 


New Book Department in Charge of 
Mrs. K. E. Barry 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Binders and Booksellers 


NEWARK New Jersey 


The latest (1929) catalogs of all book 
publishers, arranged for ready ref- 
erence, with thumb index on edge. 
Supplied at bare cost of binding, 
$4.50. Weighs 24 Ibs. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


62 West 45th Street - New York 


A native IWitch eatm 


SOUTH AFRICA— 
an outstanding 
exhibit for your 
library. 


STRIKING collection of fine, fresh 

photographs, picturing distinctive 
features of South Africa, is now available 
on loan for exhibition at your library. 


These pictures show many high spots of 
this wonderful country, where progres- 
sive modern civilization, picturesque na- 
tive African life and marvelous natura! 
wonders combine to form one of the 
most interesting portions of the habit- 
able globe. 


Here are—— 
The Kimberley Diamond Fields 
Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Rand Gold Mines 

Victoria Falls 

The Drakensburg Mountains 
The “Cape Beautiful” 
Kirstenbosch Botanical Gardens 
Durban, the Delightful 

The Valley of a Thousand Hills 


Interesting descriptive booklets, fully illus- 
trated, supplement the photographs. and 
an up-to-date bibliography on South 
Africa may be had gratis on request 
You can also make up a very attractive 
exhibit with our set of beautiful roto- 
gravure postcards, which may be re 
tained for your files. 

We shall be very happy to cooperate with 
Librarians who desire these interesting 
photographic or postcard exhibits for 
their libraries. 


GoveRNMENT Traver BuREAU 
or SoutH AFRICA 


11 Broadway New York City 
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THE Liprary Journay, 


Special Notice to Fine Art Libraries and Collectors 


Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Lt ha on f jes left of the trul ~ 


IVEAGH BEQUEST AND COLLECTIONS 


Just printed privately as a memorial to the late Earl of I h, b is 
highest quality. Bound in half-Levant, with the Iveagh Arms embossed on side in gold. Size 20”x15%”. 


£21.0.0 (postage extra) 


Order at once, from 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 


4 Trafalgar Square, London W. C. 2 New York Agency—21 Pearl Street 


The New UNITED STATES CATALOG weighs twenty-four pounds. 
Think what a strain on the binding that represents. 


You can insure against the possible results of this 
strain by using the large volume in conjunc- 


tion with 
The HRH 
REVOLVING 
CATALOG STAND 


Will help you to use the CATALOG with ease and 
convenience and the book will last probably four to 


five times longer. 
enuine quarter o stained to ight & 
golden oak or medium antique oak..... $10.50 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL DAYS! 


School starts. American youth, hungry for knowledge, again swarms 
into schoolrooms and huddles in Libraries at the Charging Desk. 
They want information and BOOKS—more books. 

If the charging in your library is done by trained workers, think of 
the time lost for reader service in this manual labor that can just as 
well be done by untrained boys or girls. 

Provided, you have installed The Dickman Book Charging System, 
with its swift, mechanical marvel of unerring accuracy in card records. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
148 West 23rd Street 705 W. Washington Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


Needles and pins, needles and pins! 
Now the Librariens’ trouble begins. 


READ THIS AND MEDITATE! 


“Upon making a thorough survey of the Children’s Department, we find that 
your reconstructed bindings leave very little to be desired as to durability and 


workmanship.” 


(Taken from a letter just received.) 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 


If Books Could Be Better Bound Any Book Of Any Publisher 
We Would Do It In Any Binding 


Please mention Tue Lisrary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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The Story of the Preserve Your Leather Bindings 
Dining Fork The safest course to follow in preserving valuable 
leather bindings, says the A.L..A. Committee on Book 
Belongs to “Americana” in every library. binding, is to use Neatsfoot Oil and Lanolin. 
“fe portrait of local society which no care- Put up in convenient half-pint containers for ready 
ful historian of the United States can afford | use, this preservative is priced at 75 cents, plus the 
to ignore.”—Prof. Eugene Wambaugh, Har- few cents postage. 
vard Law University. Send orders to our nearest branch. 
“The kind of | book I pon to read—a most THE 
human story.”—Capt. George Fried, U.S.S. 
America. Price, $4.50. Address, — NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 
w Springfield, Mass. Atlanta, Georgia 
JOSEPH T. HARRISON East Cleveland, Ohio” Ind. 
111 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio { Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Library Requisite” 


A INC. 


Specialists in Library Bindings Public, State and College Libraries preserve 
laid manuscripts and records with it. Ideal for 
Unusual Facilities for Quality and Service. Bookbinders. It’s transparent. It’s durable. 
40 inches wide; 50c per yard. Terms: Net 
with artistic skill and good taste. 10 days, f.o.b. destination. (35 yards to the 
Only the best materials are used by our master crafts- bolt.) Instruction given. 
We are admirably adapted to meet the demand for 
modernistic colorful binding at the same time main- ALBERT E. OBERFELDER 
taining our high standard of quality and durability. . . 
Our price list will interest you. 307 Fifth Ave. New York City 
THE 
Out-of-Print Books and POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO 
Books on Special Subjects Inc. 
from our own 38 Union Square, New York, N Y. 
stock, or gently searched for and reported 
free of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK . Is the largest 
OF SECOND HAND BOOKS in all departments Foreign Language Bookstore 
of Art, Science, and Literature and pay particu- in the United States 
lar attention to the wants of Public, University 
and Special Libraries and 
Correspondent Solicited has the largest well selected 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. stock of Polish books 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City on all subjects 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


| Do You Want | Do You Need MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
| The Hague, Holland 
| Position? Librarian? 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 


Tell us your needs. CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


We supply 
person require 


We have desirable 
openings all over 


a Better | a New 
| 
U. S. All branches | 


| of library work. for any place on your 

| Write us for com- | staff. Service free to WANTED 

| plete inf tion. 

caployers The Lisrary Journat will pay 25e. 
Dept. A each for all copies of the February Ist 


issue of the Liprary JourNaA, 62 West 
45th St. N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


Please mention Tue Lrerary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Give 

this guide to the best 
books to the parents in 
your community. 


THE CATALOG OF BOOKS 
| FOR GOOD BOOK WEEK 


A list of books that has had careful selection and revision through ten years of 


publication. 
Covers the books of the past and the worthwhile books of today from “nursery 


rhyme to grown-up time.” 
A 64 PAGE LIST OF THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. COLORED COVER 


QUANTERY fer 20. postage. A handsome catalog 


1 Copy $ .10 
» Copies heey that makes friends and builds prestige for your 
B-4 = 3.00 library. Order now, we print only to order. 
250 1 4.00 The catalog will be ready about October 15. 
1000 =” 45.00 Distributed by hundreds of libraries. 
5000 200.00 
R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 62 W. 45th St., New York 


Please mention THE LisRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


Tue Liprary Jours 
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Distinctive library 
pieces created by Library 
Bureau designers 


HARMONY 


a new quality in library interiors 


HE newer libraries have conclu- 
sively proved the value of har- 
monious interiors. Not only from a 
standpoint of beauty and individuality 
but from that of an atmosphere of 
restfulness conducive to quiet and 
study. 
An increasing number of libraries call 
on the nearest Library Bureau designer 
for constructive suggestions in consul- 


tation with their architects. The 
result is harmony of architecture and 
furnishings, proper spacing and equip- 
ment, a decided increase in library 
efficiency. 

Benefit from Library Bureau experi- 
ence. Write to your nearest Library 
Bureau man today. No obligation 
entailed for this service worth inesti- 
mable vatue. 


Library Bureau Division 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 


Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Department 


89 Second St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


1200 S. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


214 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, II. 


118 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW THIS ABOUT BOOK CLOTHS 


PATTERNS... 


V-Vellum 
Finished by calen- 
dering — not em- 
bossed. 


BA 

Linen weave effect. 
B is similar but 
with its lines closer 
together and 
straighter. 


g We a pleasing variety to book 
cloths and with the wide selection of 
Interlaken grades, and colors in each 
grade, present almost endless possi- 
bilities for the making of books of 
individual distinction, beauty and ser- 
viceability. 


T 


Vertical lines. 


The pattern 
is impressed 
into the cloth 
by embossing 


Cc 
Small round dot 
pattern. 


rollers finely 

cut in hard metal and micrometrically 
adjusted to give perfect register. At 
the right is a diagrammatic represen- 
tation of the “male” and “female” 
rollers (with the pattern greatly ex- 
aggerated). 


Silk pattern, 


Diamond pattern. 
T the left are shown some of the 


varied and useful patterns avail- 
able in all Interlaken Extra or Com- 
mon grades. (Vellum de Luxe. and 
Art Vellum) are ordinarily manu- 
factured only in V, T and S patterns 


except on special order. 


Pebbled. 


= 


fi yy 


LG 


Each grade of Interlaken cloth is 


made in the patterns which the ex- 
perience of publishers has shown to 
be most useful and desirable. They 
appeal to the eye and to the hand of 
consumer, book designer and manu- 


P and LG are leather effects. 
one leather and pebbled mt | 
facturing man alike. 


terns are J, D, A, N, AA and FL. 


BOOK 


Manufactured by INTERLAKEN MILLS 
Providence, Rhode Island 18 Thomas Street, New York 
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